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TIMES IMPROVING. 


A noteworthy improvement is manifest in many kinds of business. 
Perhaps the producers of iron and iron manufactures feel the 
change more than any other class. An enormous capital restlessly 
waiting for employment is now becoming active. The railroad com- 
panies are absorbing the energies of the people in various ways. 
For several years their rolling stock has not been much increased, 
but with the prospects of better times they are renewing it more 
freely. Besides, many new railroads have been planned, especially in 
the West. In the Northwest it is said that five thousand miles of 
railroad will be built within the coming year. This, of course, 
means employment for an enormous amount of capital and a vast 
army of men. In other directions the revival of trade and industry 
are clearly seen. 

It is also seen that for this revival to be stamped with perma- 
nence it is necessary to keep prices not far from the old line. A 
considerable advance in prices, were this possible, would again turn 
the heads of men and lead to a general rush in production. The 
experience of men during the last great wave of prosperity has not 
been forgotten. All were bent on making the utmost, hence a 
tremendous rush into all kinds of business, soon followed by over- 
production with the usual accompaniment of surplus stocks, declin- 
ing prices, and a long period of stagnation from which we are just 
emerging. A happy thing, indeed, will it be for us if our former 
experience prevent the repetition of such a course. The Thomas 
Iron Co. has led off by the sale of a large quantity of iron, we 
believe — of their annual product at only a small advance 
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over the prices previously asked. This was a serious disappointment 
to many possessing less wisdom, who were desirous of having prices 
pushed up in the old fashion as soon and as far as_ possible. 
But we are quite certain that the course of the Thomas Iron Co, 
has commended itself to all the more conservative business men. 
Had that great company advanced the price very considerably, every 
furnace would have gone into blast in a short time, and the pro- 
duction of the country would have been strained to the utmost, 
with the results above mentioned. We trust that the course of this 
company will be repeated by other companies, and in all kinds of 
business. If this is done, we may count with certainty on good 
business, and on the longer continuance of it than during the last 
period of money-making. Certainly, it is far better for all con- 
cerned to make money more slowly and more regularly, than to 
make it in the spasmodic fashion of the last twenty-five years. 
With this advance in prices, and sure indication of better times, 
the workingmen are not slow to demand better .wages. They have 
certainly felt the pressure of the times—nor has that pressure been 
imaginary. Their wages have been reduced, and, unhappily, rents 
and all kinds of living have not been reduced in proportion. Con- 
sequently, they have been serious sufferers. Those who, in good 
times, laid up a portion of their wages for a wet day were wise, and 
doubtless a much larger number might have done the same thing 
had they been so inclined. The workingman gains his wisdom 
slowly. In good times, instead of ever thinking of a reverse in his 
fortunes, he is too apt to squander his wages in beer and in other 
ways, so that, when overtaken by reduced wages and shortened 
hours of labor, the consequence is poorer clothing, living, and the 
denial of many of his wants. He is, therefore, glad over the pros- 
pect of better times, and, quickly discerning them, asks for an ad- 
vance. It is unquestionably true that, in too many cases, he is ask- 
ing without much reason. While manufacturers have taken plenti- 
ful orders for work for months to come, yet their prices are low 
and the profits small. The doing of a large business is quite in 
harmony with the making of small profits, but too often the work- 
ingman imagines that the setting of machinery in motion means a 
larger advance in prices and profits than the facts warrant. So 
strikes are beginning all over the country, and grumblings are 
heard on every side. This is to be regretted, for, as we have al- 
ready remarked, the renewal of production does not, in truth, indi- 
cate a very large advance in prices, certainly not enough to war- 
rant the payment of much higher wages. The producers, during 
the last few years, in many cases have run at an actual loss. Their 
capitals have been impaired, their machinery has become deteriorated, 
and they are really in need of accumulating something to put their 
'~plant in a good condition, and these things the workingman should con- 
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sider, for he knows that these facts are unquestionably true. One of the 
changed conditions of the times is that business is less a secret 
than it used to be. Now, the prices of all kinds of things are a 
matter of record, of raw materials, of labor, of transportation. Rents 
are known, so is the price for all kinds of products, the commis- 
sions that are paid, the rates of insurance, and interest paid on 
money borrowed. One, therefore, can easily figure out the profits 
of almost any concern approximately. These things were not so be- 
fore the days of newspapers and of making public records of busi- 
ness. As these facts are now known, and such papers and records 
are easily obtainable, the workman is able to tell, with a very con- 
siderable degree of accuracy, whether his employer is making any- 
thing or not, and therefore knows quite well enough when his de- 
mand for higher wages is reasonable and when it is unreasonable. 
These facts, trite as they are, too often are overlooked. If it were 
duly considered that modern business is a transparent thing, and 
could be looked into by employed and employer, there would be, 
perhaps, better feelings subsisting between both classes, and less 
need for striking, on the one hand, and of ill-feeling and disregard 
of the working class on the other. 

Our country is so enormous, and contains within itself such a po- 
tency of resource and development, that, with rational modes of 
conducting business, prosperity is sure. In no country in the world 
are business risks so few if men possess a reasonable degree of in- 
telligence in doing it. If men often over-shoot the mark, and fail, 
it is caused by their ignorance or their lack of business methods, 
an excessively hopeful nature, and other reasons of that kind. Our 
demands are great in every direction, and constantly becoming 
greater as our population multiplies, and other countries are opened 
up to further development. Notwithstanding all we have, our wants 
are ever increasing, and, as we get the means to purchase, other 
wants arise more rapidly, so that there is no end to the wants and 
satisfactions of the people. All this is hopeful for the future. No 
one need despair, but consider that if a reasonable degree of pru- 
dence and of energy be shown, prosperity is always assured. 

One other remark is worth making, namely, that perhaps the most 
serious cloud in the future horizon is that of speculation. The Em- 
ployer of labor may have fears concerning the conduct of his men, 
but, after all, these difficulties are adjustable and can be controlled, 
but the speculative fever is far more insidious and dangerous, and 
signs of its revival are seen on every hand. The Stock Exchange 
has been peculiarly lively of late. That pandemonium of all evil 
was the first to catch the breeze, and fan the smouldering embers 
into a brighter destroying flame. Nothing is so harmful to all 
legitimate business as this demon of speculation. We read an article 
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the other day in the New York Commercial Bulletin, on the destruc- 
tion of our grain exports. One of the five causes assigned for that 
sad industrial blow was speculation, the demanding of higher prices 
for wheat in the future than the cash stuff brings. The writer 
showed that in other markets of the world grain for future delivery 
could be bought at the same price as grain on hand; consequently, 
a shipper would very naturally turn to another market if enough 
existed, rather than to come here and buy in an uncertain and specu- 
lative one. We have not read such a depressing article for a long 
time, and yet the writer’s knowledge of the subject showed beyond 
a doubt that his diagnosis of the causes of the decline in the wheat 
export was correct. Legitimate business should frown down every symp- 
tom of speculation as soon as it appears. Speculation thrives at the ex- 
pense of what is legitimate and good. Prosperity and speculation 
cannot long thrive together. If the speculative fever breaks out in 
dead earnest and continues long it is absolutely certain that legiti- 
mate business will be throttled and killed by it. Let producers and 
merchants and all engaged in honest and legitimate industry duly 
weigh this fact. If they desire business to thrive, they should in 
every way hinder and impede, and, if possible, overthrow those en- 
gaged in speculation. 


THE MERCANTILE AGENCY METHODS. 


The case recently decided at Montreal, against a leading mercan- 
tile agency of this city, charged with falsely reporting and publishing 
the standing, and damaging the reputation, of a firm in that place, 
suggests a most important question to every business man, as to the 
value of these agencies. It also challenges the right of such self- 
constituted business concerns to pry into, or publish the private 
business and social relations of individuals and firms, or to rate and 
classify their financial standing, personal character and general repu- 
tation. That the objects of these agencies are legitimate, and their 
existence a necessity, might be assumed from the fact that they are 
so accepted and patronized by a majority of business men. But it 
is frequently charged that their acceptance is often compulsory, and 
the necessity, one that arises, not from business, but from the ille- 
gitimate methods employed by some agencies, against which there 
has been no remedy, and from whose ratings there has been no 
appeal. 

The public press is liable in damages for the publication of false 
reports damaging to the credit or reputation of an individual or a 
firm, whether due to carelessness; malice, or venal intent. But 
mercantile agencies, through their private press, have hitherto been 
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allowed with impunity to publish and circulate reports, utterly wrong, 
and often fatally damaging to business houses. The defence set up 
in this Montreal case was that these reports are “ privileged commu- 
nications.” How privileged, and why, when a newspaper could be 
held in heavy damages, under such circumstances? If there is any 
difference in the gravity of the offence, and the extent and serious- 
ness of the damage resulting from the different methods of publica- 
tion, it is clearly in favor of the newspaper, which professes only to 
give news as it transpires, while these agencies assume to investigate 
personally each individual case, and to know that their reports are 
true. For the latter to do more or less is to forfeit their right to 
confidence, toleration, and even to existence. 

That this case was the result of carelessness no one doubts. But 
such carelessness becomes a crime in the engineer who falls asleep 
at his post, and kills his passengers. He cannot plead in defence, 
however, that nature is “ privileged ” to sleep, when it is tired; nor 
the company escape damages, because it did not intend any harm. 
So long as there is doubt of the standing of a firm, it is entitled to 
the benefit of that doubt, until removed by absolute proof, that its 
condition is not what it has been considered to be. Until] then, 
there is neither occasion nor excuse for publishing reports detri- 
mental to any concern. If such a rule is not inexorably observed, 
the business community is absolutely at the mercy of these un- 
authorized private inquisitions, unlicensed by law, unamenable to the 
Courts, and utterly irresponsible, civilly or criminally, for their own 
acts, had their reports been decided to be “privileged communica- 
tions.” They could have been prostituted with safety and impunity, 
to illegitimate purposes of the worst kind, and to malicious attacks 
upon credit, damage to which is as irreparable as to a woman's good 
name. 

These mercantile inquisitions should therefore be held to a more 
strict accountability in law than newspapers even, instead of less. 
Otherwise they will most certainly, sooner or later, fall into the 
hands of unscrupulous managers, who will use them for purposes of 
blackmail. The case recently on trial in the Criminal Courts of this 
city furnishes an instance, in which the old and once reliable Thomp- 
son’s Bank Note Reporter fell into the hands of these Philistines of 
the press, by whom it had since been used for such purposes. A 
civil suit was brought by a prominent business house of this citv, 
last spring, in which a commercial agency was charged with willfully 
misrepresenting its standing, because it had refused to comply with 
the requests of their agency. and to patronize its publications. Not 
long since, an instance became notorious at the Produce Exchange 
in which a prominent English shipping house had its rating lowered 
by one of our leading agencies, because its head refused to be in- 
terrupted on “Steamer day” to attend to the demands of an im- 
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pertinent reporter of that agency. And this underrating was pub- 
lished continuously in their reports for two years afterwards, although 
the agency was notified by the trade that this house was entitled to 
its original standing. Another case transpired very recently, where a 
city bank refused to discount the note of a house, good for $ 30,000, 
for one of its depositors, because an agency’s report rated it worse 
than nothing. The depositor proved to the bank that the parties, 
were entitled to a $30,000 credit, when their note was discounted. 
Upon being informed of these facts, the head of the house said that 
the representative of this agency had called some time before to ask 
him to subscribe for its reports, and he told him he had no use for 
it, and refused to pay the required subscription. But, on learning of 
the action taken by the bank, it gave this house a $ 30,000 rating. 
In another case, a house that had been insolvent for two years, but 
subscribed for the agency reports, had its old rating of $250,000 
continued till the day it failed. Still another case occurred in a 
Western city, some years ago, in which the correspondent of one of 
the New York agencies, who was ‘also counsel for a local banker, 
gave the latter the highest rating but one in their scale, until the 
day of his collapse, though he had been insolvent for nearly two 
years. 

These illustrations of the short comings and long goings of such 
agencies are given to show their serious nature and frequent re- 
currence. From these, it will be seen that with such an_ inquisition 
in hand, unless held responsible for their reports, the power to put 
the thumb-screws upon every business man in the country, is un- 
limited, except by the character or greed of its managers. The 
sooner this State passes a law protecting the mercantile community 
from these dishonestly managed inquisitions that prey upon it, the 
better will it be for the honestly and ably conducted agencies and 
business men alike. Indeed, if such serious cases as these cited are 
not extremely rare, it will not be long before people will conclude 
that the honestly managed agencies are as useless to protect them 
against houses of bad credit as the dishonestly conducted ones are 
dangerous to their own credit. That there are both honorably 
and ably administered mercantile agencies there is ample evidence. 
But that very fact increases the power of the bad ones to injure the 
public. Hence the former should,join the business community in 
demanding legal protection against the latter, at the coming session 
of the Legislature of this State, unless this decision of the Canadian 
Courts will stand as a precedent in our Courts, for denying this 
preposterous claim of “privileged communications” to ruin the 
credit and standing of business houses, which these agencies were 
ostensibly organized to protect. 
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WHO MAKES THE PRICE OF OUR EXPORTS? 


Formerly Great Britain made the price for the surplus wheat of 
the world; and, until 1877, Liverpool was the controlling factor. 
Owing to a succession of short crops, throughout Europe, from 
1878 to 1881 inclusive, the United States fixed the price for this 
surplus, during that speculative period, and Chicago speculators be- 
came the masters of the situation. Since 1882, India, by the 
extension of her railroad system into the interior of that empire, 
and by the decline in silver, equivalent to 15 cents per bushel in her 
favor, has become the chief factor, in establishing the value of this 
staple. This, notwithstanding her own surplus is much smaller 
than that of America, or even of Russia, has been made possible, 
not by the operation of the natural laws of trade, but in spite 
of them. American speculation in wheat, and over production of 
silver, under the compulsory coinage law of the United States, 
were the chief factors in transferring the scepter of supremacy in 
the wheat trade from this country to India. 

These revolutions, in this great trade, following each other in 
such rapid succession, have been due to other causes as_ well, 
But the two named were the chief elements, for whose introduction 
this country alone is responsible. In other words, the United 
States have pursued a commercial and financial policy that has 
nearly driven away its export trade in wheat, and is fast driving 
away that in provisions and cotton. Petroleum and corn are the 
only important staples of which we still make the price for the 
world. We have had a number of commercial dynasties in this 
country. But the above products are the only ones left with a 
semblance of sovereignty. Cotton was king for half a century. 
The war broke its scepter, and our monopoly of that trade was 
lost forever. Although we held the power to make the price, 
after the war, we never regained our former supremacy. Specula- 
tion in that staple was introduced, and, together with the decline 
in silver, it enabled England to develop cotton culture in Egypt, 
India and Brazil, as it has that of wheat in her colonies, until 
now, those countries make the price of our surplus production. 
During that time “Hog and Hominy” came to the front, and 
there were millions in provisions, of which we as absolutely made 
the price, for a decade after the war, as we had of cotton for 
fifty years before. Pork became king, and the American hog 
was one of the great powers in the commercial world. His prod- 
ucts went out of this country in ship-loads to every nation of 
Western, Northern, Central and Southern Europe, as fast as we 
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could raise the hogs and cure and ship the products. But our 
monopoly of a trade in which Europe was almost wholly depend- 
ent upon us, bred speculation, as it did in cotton, until we com- 
pelled those countries to encourage home production, by a pro- 
tective policy that shut out American pork and dethroned our 
second commercial king. 

Germany and France have since made the price of hog products 
in Europe, and of our surplus. Then succeeded our monopoly of 
the wheat markets, and the short but brilliant reign of four years 
during which wheat was king and speculators ruled, ending in 
the present overthrow of our commercial sovereignty, founded upon 
our natural agricultural supremacy over the balance of the world, 
followed by the loss of our control of the export trade in almost 
every staple product of the earth. Corn and petroleum, it is true, 
still hold the balance of power, and can make the price of our own 
surplus, and of that of their single rivals, in the Danubian corn belt 
and in the Russian oil fields. But speculation is doing its deadly 
work there, as surely as it has in wheat. There was good prospect 
of regaining part of our lost provision trade with Europe, when 
the shipment of fresh meats began across the Atlantic. But cheaper 
rivals have already broken this prospective monopoly, as it, in turn, 
had broken that previously held by the farmers of Europe. The 
price of the surplus beef and mutton of America, and of Europe 
is now made by the Argentine Republic, Australia and New Zea- 
land, between which, and Great Britain, regular lines of steamers 
run and supply England, and even France, with as fine and cheaper 
mutton and beef than any other countries in the world. Once 
we had a monopoly of the English markets for dairy products, 
and especially for cheese. But Canada has taken the control of 
that away, and it now makes the price of our surplus, and of that 
of other countries. ) 

American wheat is now higher than a year ago, while English 
wheat is at the lowest point of a hundred years, because of this 
‘reduced cost of Indian wheat in English markets. This not only 
demonstrates that India and silver make the price of the world’s 
surplus, but shows that America has ceased to compete for the 
European markets, except so far as our Pacific Coast is concerned, 
where speculation does not control the price. How long this 
strange, and perhaps abnormal, state of affairs can exist is a ques- 
tion. But so long as they shall continue, so long shall we mourn 
our inability longer to make the price for the world’s surplus, 
There may be a radical modification of existing conditions before 
another crop. But whether in our favor or not depends upon the 
surplus of other exporting countries. So long as such surplus ex- 
ists, with average prospects of the coming crop, these conditions 
cannot improve while our markets are held above a parity with 
those of the world. 
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So far, France and Germany have taken none of our wheat this 
year, although they will be compelled to import from somewhere 
from ten to twenty million bushels each. The same inducements 
will lead them to buy everywhere else rather than here, so long 
as the rest of the world has any surplus left, as have influenced 
England. 

This, however, is not true of corn, in which we have still the 
advantage of all other countries, and make the price. We can 
therefore turn our attention to that as our great grain export staple, 
and probably to oats, with better results than to continue this 
unequal competition in wheat. Either this, or we must abolish 
option dealing and the power of speculators to make and main- 
tain a fictitious price for our own home consumption as they are 
doing now. 

Thus, it is seen that these agricultural and commercial revolu- 
tions of the last quarter of a century, are radically changing the 
products of the different countries of the world, since the intro- 
duction of steam transportation by sea and land, and of labor-saving 
machines on the farm. Hence, a monopoly of agricultural staples 
hereafter, except temporarily, on short crops, is impossible. It is 
the surplus that makes the price of the products of every coun- 
try. The nation which can produce the cheapest, including trans- 
portation to market, makes the price for all its competitors. so 
long as it has a surplus itself to dispose of. It is not necessary, 
therefore, for a country to have either a larger crop or surplus 
than its rivals in order to make the price for the surplus of all. 
A smaller surplus, with the capacity to indefinitely increase it, at a 
lower cost than rivals, controls the larger. It will thus be seen 
that India has made the present price of wheat on a lower basis 
than ever known, and that she will hold it there, until some of 
her competitors are driven out of the field, or until a short crop. 

The United States can only regain its supremacy in the export 
trade by cheapening the cost of production. This can be done, 
first, by removing the tax that speculation puts on all staples, 
enhancing their price; second, by discouraging silver production, 
which furnishes India and other silver nations with a medium of 
exchange, whose cheapness adds so much to the value of what 
they have to sell, while it takes the same amount off the value 
of the products of those competitors whose medium of exchange 
is gold. 

The race for agricultural supremacy and commercial power will 
hereafter be to the swift and the cheap, instead of to the strong. 
And the survival of nations will not be of the fittest, but of the 
cheapest, who will henceforth make prices for the balance of the 


world. 
H. A. PIERCE. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, the net amount of 
money drawn from the Treasury for the Navy was $13,337,867. For 
the next fiscal year, beginning July 1, 1886, the present Secretary calls 
for appropriations of $35,104,695, of which $19,034,744 are for the 
ordinary purposes of the service. He wants $10,503,770 for an in- 
crease of the Navy, and $4,202,656 for finishing and arming the 
double-turreted monitors. If the country consents to embark in 
these projects, the annual naval appropriations bill will soon reach 
$ 50,000,000, while the Secretary himself admits that nine-tenths of 
the money used in enlarging the Navy will certainly be thrown 
away, unless reforms not yet made in the organization of the de- 
partment are accomplished. How far it is possible to make re- 
forms, and whether they will ever be actually made, are questions 
which only the future will decide. 

On the ist of January, 1886, the cash balance in the Treasury 
was $71,018,872, after deducting the amounts held for the redemp- 
tion of the gold, silver, and greenback certificates; the (so-called ) 
reserve Of $100,000,000 for the redemption of greenbacks; the total 
amount of all matured debt and of all interest, either due or ac- 
cruing; and silver fractional coin which the present Treasury officials 
do not regard as cash. The general public judgment condemns 
this hoarding of money as altogether excessive and certainly unprec- 
edented, and especially in view of the fact that it could be so 
usefully applied in paying off the $194,190,500 of interest-bearing 
debt which is subject to call. The Secretary of the Treasury com- 
menced the good work of reducing his hoards by the call for 
$ 10,000,000, issued at the end of December, and the country hopes 
and believes that he will persevere in it until they are brought 
down to the figure which was thought sufficient by his predeces- 
sors, Sherman, Windom and Folger. It is no small reason for do- 
ing so, that a great accumulation of money in the Treasury is a 
direct and strong incentive to extravagant appropriations by Con- 
gress. 





During the last fiscal year the deficit in the Post Office De- 
partment was over $7,000,000 dollars, whereas during the previous 
year the surplus was nearly $2,000,000. The deficit is attributed 
almost entirely to the reduction of letter postage to two cents, 
and to raising the unit of letter postage from half an ounce to 
an ounce. It is likely to be partially, if not wholly, recovered from, 
as time goes on and as correspondence is increased by these meas- 
ures. 
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The appropriations for the War Department by the last Congress 
for the current fiscal year were $ 31,762,413. The present Secretary 
calls for $45,204,183, the principal increase being from $ 2,247,892 
to $16,465,630 in public works, including river and harbor improve- 
ments. The increase proposed in the appropriations for the regular 
establishments is $1,398,158, but this does not include the cost of 
increasing the infantry regiments by one-fifth, in their companies 
and officers, which the Secretary urges. 





port of the bureau (November, 1885), that a large proportion—pos- 
sibly one-half—of the sugar in cane, beets, sorghum, &c., has been 
heretofore lost in the processes of manufacture, but that the new 
discoveries and improvements in that particular have been of ex- 
ceeding importance. Of the diffusion process recently introduced, 
and which is applicable to sugar-cane and to sorghum, he says 
that, on the trial upon sorghum of the new machinery, in Kansas, 
under the direction of the bureau, “the degree of the extraction 
was fully 98 per cent.” In respect to the beet-sugar industry, he 
says of the new process known as “carbonatation,” that it “entirely 
prevents the losses from scums, and affords a product in every way 
superior to that given by the old method.” 

It would be a great and most opportune benefaction to the ag- 
riculture of this country, if the vast amount of sugar which we 
now import could be produced at home by an extension of the 
cultivation of the sugar-cane, and by such improvements in the 
modes of extracting sugar from sorghum and the beet as seem to 
have been made. The foreign outlet for our surplus wheat and 
corn is certainly diminishing, and, in respect to wheat, is threatened 
with being substantially cut off by the competition of other wheat- 
exporting countries. The substitution of domestic trade for foreign 
trade, wherever it is practicable, is always to be desired, and this is 
especially true of sugar, which is so much a necessity of life, that 
its home production is of the first consequence to our National 
independence and security. 

The present Commissioner of Agriculture estimates the number of 
cattle to each 1,000 of the population of this country, at certain 


dates, as follows: 


Cattle per 1,000 Cattle per 1,000 


Year. of population, Year. of population. 
icdduncctscectcs 766 aéibe itccedeeenne obs 716 
RRS ee ee 814 . ika00 600s cccewess 772 
Gas kts veuseecene 618 


If these figures are correct, the gain in the fifteen years from 
1870 to 1885 was 25 per cent., but the proportion of cattle to popu- 
lation was nevertheless not so great as it was in 1860, and only a 
trifle more than it was in 1850. The proportion will doubtless con- 
tinue to gain, at any rate, for a considerable period; but there is 
no appearance of an approaching glut of beef, and buyers in the 
retail markets are still complaining of high prices. 
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At the International Monetary Conference of 1881, it was stated 
that the last purchase of silver by Belgium for coinage into five- 
franc pieces was made in February, 1876, and the London Economist 
of October 31, 1885, states that the whole Belgian coinage of five- 
franc pieces since 1874 has been enly £ 1,508,000—$ 7,540,000. In 
August 1876, the French Parliament passed a law authorizing the 
Cabinet to stop the coinage of silver five-franc pieces, which au- 
thority was forthwith exercised. It is true, as Cernuschi states, that 
it was not till 1879, when the Latin Union Treaty was first ex- 
tended, that the total stoppage of that coinage was made a mat- 
ter of treaty arrangement, but it had been actually stopped by the 
several parties to the treaty in the summer of 1876, and by some of 
them before that date. 





» 

The present duty on flax is $20 per ton, or less than 1 cent. per 
pound, or about 8% per cent ad valorem. Instead of repealing it, 
as proposed by doctrinazres and some selfish manufacturers, who are 
infatuated by the “free raw material” theory, it should be raised 
and made amply protective. Our natural advantages for raising flax 
are not surpassed anywhere, and what we specially need now is a 
diversification of our agricultural industries. India, Russia, Hungary 
and Australia are so fiercely competing with us in wheat produc- 
tion, that our export must fall off largely from its former magni- 
tude. So far as that happens, we must supply its place with other 
crops, and as flax is a product of the wheat latitudes, it is, in all 
respects, an available substitute for wheat cultivation, so far as 
events may make it necessary to reduce the amount of the latter. 





A London letter, of the 26th of last December, addressed to a 
city paper (the Zzmes), gives a harrowing description of the indus- 
trial depression in Great Britain. Business in all directions is worse 
than it was a year ago. Nothing 1s said to be talked about except 
“the abounding misery.” The cheaper things become, the less able 
the people become to buy them. Although the rich are being 
scourged by an increased income tax, the revenue is expected to 
decline from the falling off in the receipts from customs and ex- 
cises. The writer adds: 


Any day during the past fortnight one could see thousands of 
faint and ragged wretches prowling outside the wharves, each ready 
to fight the other in order to be one of a score who were admitted 
to a day’s work for 40 cents, if a ship happened to come in. 


During the five months ending on the 30th of last November, 
being the first five months of the current fiscal year, our imports 
of gold coin and bullion were $10,728,604, and our exports, $2,418,- 
035, making a net import of $8,310,569. 
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The depression in British industries has so diminished the cus- 
toms and excise revenues that, notwithstanding an increase of $ 17,- 
000,000 from an extra two-pence in the pound imposed upon in- 
comes, it is predicted by the London LZconomi'st that the deficiency 
in the receipts from all sources during the current British fiscal 
year ending March 31, will require new taxes, unless Englishmen 
have made up their minds to plunge still deeper into debt. 





Among the signs of the times is to be noted the presentation 
in Congress, on the 5th of January, of resolutions of the legislature 
of South Carolina in favor of the repeal of the Act of March 3, 
1865, imposing a tax of 10 per cent. per annum upon all circulat- 
ing notes, except those issued by the National banks. It was to that 
Act that the country owes its deliverance from the notes of the 
pestiferous State banks, by which it had been plundered and de- 
moralized for two generations. It’ must be firmly maintained 
against all attacks, from whatever quarter they may come. 

Comparing the beginning with the ending of 1885, the general 
range of prices in this country was about the same, but there has 
been, in many things, a distinct rally of prices from the extremest 
point of depression, which was, in the summer of 1885. This re- 
covery of prices during the last half of 1885 was not experienced 
in Europe at all, and until it is experienced there, we cannot ex- 
pect any more profitable market on the other side of the Atlantic 
for our exported staples. European writers seem to base all their 
hopes of an improvement in business upon such degree of improve- 
ment as is manifested in this country. The commercial staples of 
South America, Africa and Asia are so unprecedentedly low in price, 
that those regions can buy European goods on only a restricted 
Scale. The rise of prices in this country, small as it has been, has 
caused an increase in production, notably in iron and steel rails 
and nails, and very lately, in pig irog. It remains to be seen, how 
much increase of production can be sustained by increasing de- 
mands, so that a relapse in prices may be avoided. 

The London L£conomist, of January 2, comments elaborately upon 
the movement of prices in Great Britain during the year 1885 as a 
whole, and during the last half it. Its conclusion as to the whole 
year is, that there has been a very distinct decline of prices. In 
thirty-five leading articles it finds that twenty-four have fallen, while 
only eight have risen, three remaining stationary, and that to pro- 
ducers the year “has brought no relief from the previous long- 
continued and persistent decline, but, on the contrary, has accent- 
uated the decline.” Comparing, however, the last six with the first 
six months of 1885, the Economzst thinks it sees “some slight indi- 
cations of improvement,” and particularly in pig iron, but it adds, 
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in respect to the rise in that article, that it “has been largely 
speculative,” and that “during the past few weeks, quotations have 
been declining.” It says that prices “have been steadier” during 
the last half of the year, and that in the cases where there has 
been a fall, “it is generally less marked.” Disclaiming the inten- 
tion of saying that “there has been any appreciable improvement 
in trade,” the Economzst nevertheless thinks that the situation “en- 
courages the hope that business is undergoing a change for the 
better.” It is a desirable thing for everybody to keep up good 
courage, but it is a still more desirable thing to have some solid 
ground for hopefulness. England would have more of such solid 
ground, if it would do something to correct the enormous mistake 
which it made in 1844 in not then making some provision for the 
future increase of its paper issues in correspondence with the growth 
of its population and exchanges. To-day its paper issue not rep- 
resenting gold, now only $150,000,000, ought to be, and might safely 
be, doubled, and, with an issue of £1 notes might be safely 
trebled. On the face of the case, as it appears at this distance, it 
looks as if the great object of British policy is to contract money 
and reduce prices. But it may be true that what is being done and 
left undone there, is not the result of any intelligent policy, but 
the mere consequence of the tendency of the English to adhere 
doggedly to old things. 





In their comments, during December, upon Mr. Cleveland’s message 
and the opening of Corgress, the London periodicals and newspa- 
pers, with few exceptions, expressed the opinion that the Bland 
law would certainly be repealed. The London 7zmes said that “there 
is absolutely nothing to be said for the Bland bill, except that it 
is an excellent thing for the owners of silver mines,” and that “it 
has been from the first, merely a mine-owners’ job.” Without 
doubt, the miners of silver desire to sustain its value by having it 
coined into money; but the great support of its coinage is derived 
from the fears of debtors and producers that the suspension of it 
would reduce prices and make all payments more onerous. We may 
as well look at the case as it actually exists. It is not worth while 
to denounce silver coinage as “merely a mine-owners’ job.” All 
tolerably well informed persons in this country are aware that it is 
no such thing. It is the debtor and producing classes which con- 
stitute the chief strength of the silver party. These classes will 
never be persuaded to believe in the gospel of low prices, of which 
certain doctrinatre journals in this country are the apostles, and 
they will never be persuaded that prices measured in one metal 
will not be lower than if they were measured by two. But they 
may be persuaded that the most feasible method of restoring silver 
to its old status, is to suspend for the present our single-handed 
attempt to make it one of the moneys of the world. 
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A city newspaper (the 7Zzmes of January 14) says, in respect to 
the silver dollars, that “the coinage of one or two more years 
would not necessarily drive out gold.” 





The new railroad construction in the United States during 1885 
aggregates 3,113 miles, or 700 miles less than in 1884. The annual 
average for the last ten years has been 5,476 miles. The total 
railroad construction at the .end of 1885 was 128,500 miles. The 
Railway Age believes that during the present year there will be 
“a large increase of construction,” as compared with 1885. The 
United States, with an area just about equal to that of Europe, 
already contains 10,000 more miles of railroad, and will steadily 
increase its superiority in that respect. 





—< 


The emigration to the United States. and Canada in 1885 was 
19,000 less from England, but 11,000 more from Ireland, than in 
1884. The statement is frequently made that the tendency of the 
Irish to emigrate has abated, in consequence of their expectation 
of such changes as will give them a better chance to acquire the 
ownership of lands at home. Their increased emigration in 1885 does 
not confirm that statement. The disposition of the Irish to come 
to America is almost universal, and the only practical limit upon 
their coming seems to be the deficiency in their means of emigrat- 
ing. Their political leaders deprecate this emigration as tending to 
dwarf the political weight of Ireland relatively to England and 
Scotland, and their clerical leaders deprecate it because it reduces 
their flocks. But their desire to emigrate is held in check very 
little, if it is at all, by the opposition of the classes which control 
them in other respects. 





The actual debt of Boston at the end of 1885, after deducting 
the sinking funds, was $ 24,693,114, as compared with $ 28,752,635 at 
the end of 1875. Under a law of the State of Massachusetts, 
passed in the previous year, all the then existing debts of cities and 
towns were directed to be put in a course of steady payment, but 
more debts have been since contracted in some of them, including 
Boston. Nevertheless, notwithstanding the addition of new debts, the 
ageregate net indebtedness of Boston, old and new, has been di- 
minished within ten years, although, perhaps, not in proportion to 
the appreciation in the value of money which has been witnessed 
within that period. 

Towards the construction of a new court-house for Suffolk 
County, which consists mainly of the City of Boston, a loan of 
$850,000, payable in equal annual installments over a term of fifty 
years, was negotiated a short time ago at three per cent. interest. 
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Paying a debt by annual installments makes the pressure of it di- 
minish as time goes on, whereas the effect of a sinking fund is 
to make the pressure of it the same at the end as at the begin- 
ning of the term for which it is contracted. Philadelphia nego- 
tiated a $10,000 loan a few years ago, payable in annual install- 
ments over a term of twenty-five years, at four per cent., and 
could doubtless repeat it to-day at the three-per-cent. rate obtained 
by Boston. 

The gross amount of the State debt of Massachusetts, January 1, 
1886, was $ 31,432,680. During the year 1885 no change was made 
in it, but the sinking funds increased $450,947, and aggregated 
$ 18,182,732 on the Ist of January, 1886. The net debt was dimin- 
ished, of course, to the extent of the increase of the sinking funds. 
MassachuSetts never incurs a debt without the simultaneous establish- 
ment of a sinking fund sufficient to pay it off at maturity. All 
existing debts will be extinguished in no long time, and unless 
a new debt is created for some purpose of internal improvement, 
which does not now seem at all probable, the State will then have 
no outstanding obligations. The financial management of the State 
has been, in the main, a wise one. It is, however, open to some 
criticisms, one of them being its creation of sterling loans, which 
facilitates their foreign ownership, which is something in itself to 
be deprecated, and for which there can be no necessity in the case 
of a community in which loanable capital is so abundant as it is 
in Massachusetts. 





On the tst of October, 1885, if none of the 2,714 National banks 
then in existence had deposited, for circulation, Government bonds 
in excess of the minimum prescribed by the law of 1882, the total 
amount so deposited would have been only $80,970,423. The 
actual amount of bonds deposited was four times as great. It 
is not to be supposed that banks will continue to deposit bonds 
in excess of what is necessary to their operating under the Na- 
tional banking law, if such a denosit involves a loss, but it is 
easily conceivable that they may continue such a deposit when 
there is little or no profit from it. They may be hoping for a 
change of circumstances, and bankers are as much controlled as 
others by that ws znertie which induces men to let things run 
along .n a course already established. It is a very close question 
whether the deposit of bonds for circulation is profitable or un- 
profitable, and it is probably neither in any marked and decided 
degree. Upon the whole, it may be expected that, as a general fact, 
the circulation of the banks will not be withdrawn any faster than 
the bonds upon which it is based are actually called for payment by 
the Treasury, and that is likely to be a slow process. And although 
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the circulation may be reduced in that way, the existence of the 
present number of National banks, and, indeed, of a much larger 
number, can be easily maintained for more than twenty years. 





The Irish question has become in England, to some extent, a 
question of land jobbery, Irish lands being very largely owned in 
England, or covered by mortgages to English money-lenders. The 
struggle on the part of the Englishmen who are interested is to 
saddle their undesirable and troublesome Irish property upon the 
British Government, and, of course, at inflated prices. A conspicuous 
British writer, Mr. Giffen, proposes to estimate the aggregate rental 
of Irish agricultural lands at £ 8,000,000, on the basis of the judicial 
decisions under the law passed three or four years ago at the in- 
stance of the Gladstone Cabinet. On the average, in the cases 
presented to the courts under that law, the pre-existing rents were 
reduced twenty-five per cent., but we have high authorities, among 
them Mr. Smith, a member of Parliament from Liverpool, for be- 
lieving that, since these decisions, the fall in grain, animals, meat 
and dairy produce has reduced the possible profits from Irish lands 
fully one-half. Disregarding this fall, or perhaps upon the idea that 
it is merely a temporary one, Mr. Giffen proposes to treat £ 8,000,- 
ooo as still being a fair estimate of Irish agricultural rents, and that 
the British Government shall buy out the whole mass of Irish agricul- 
tural lands at a twenty years’ purchase, or for £ 160,000,000 in British 
three-per-cent. consols. The owners of the lands would jump at 
the chance of such a sale, but the British taxpayers will “hardly be 
reconciled to such a purchase. The Irish will stoutly oppose it, 
because they know that the price to themselves, as the future buy- 
ers from the British Government, must be correspondingly high. It 
is notorious that not only the rents nominally charged for Irish lands, 
but the smaller rents actually collected, have been for a long period, 
far beyond any profit possible to be worked out of them by the ten- 
nants. These rents have largely come from outside sources, such as 
the wages of the tenants earned in England at harvest time, and 
the still greater sums sent to them out of the wages earned in. 
this country by their children and other friends. What is now 
proposed is to capitalize rentals largely furnished in that way, into 
cash obtained by the sale of British consols, or into the consols 
themselves. We can easily see that the chief beneficiaries of such 
a scheme will be the English owners and mortgagees of Irish 


estates. 





During the three years 1883-4-5, the excess of British imports over 
exports of gold was only £ 792,000, whereas the British consumption 
of that metal in the arts could not have been less than £ 7,000,000. 
during the same years. 
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The statement seems to be authentic that a leading steel manu- 
facturer of Sheffield (England), is about to transfer his capital and 
business to this country, which will place him inside of our tariff 
lines. If we had no such lines, we should hear of no such trans- 
fers. There is no reason why, to the extent of our consumption 
of manufactures of flax, cotton, jute, wool, iron, and many other raw 
materials, their fabrication should not be compelled, by vigorous 
tariff regulations, to be carried on here, or why European capital 
and skill should not be compelled to come here on a large scale 
to engage in their fabrication. In feeding workmen employed here 
our farmers have the monopoly of supplying them, but in feeding 
them abroad our agricultural productions are subjected to a com- 
petition which is fast becoming ruinous. Our tariff lines, instead 
of being weakened, should be strengthed at all points. 





The London L£conomist of January 2 insists that the Bank of Eng- 
land must continue its four-per-cent. rate of discount “until it has 
not only checked the foreign demand for gold, but has also suc- 
ceeded in attracting gold hither to replenish its depleted reserve.” 
But, contrary to this advice, the Bank has since reduced its rate to 
three per cent. 


A city paper (ZAvenzng Post of January 16th), in its money article 
says that in consequence of large favorable balances of trade for 
several years, the United States has ceased to be a debtor country. 
We trust that that will be true before many years, but it is cer- 
tainly not true now. We have paid off and purchased back a good 
many of our stocks and bonds heretofore held in Europe, but the 
quantity remaining there is very great. The London Lconomist said 
not many months since, that the quantity still held there, and prin- 
cipally in Great Britain, is commonly estimated at one thousand 
million dollars. Amsterdam is probably the largest holder, next to 
London. As to our Government bonds, there is no registration evi- 
dence that more than $10,000,009 are owned abroad, but there is 
believed to be more or less foreign ownership in the names of Am- 
erican bankers. But no estimate of European holdings of our Gov- 
ernment debt is made as high as $100,000,000. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of that debt, most fortunately for this country, were sent back 
and sold here at low rates, during the semi-panic which was created 
by the debates which preceded and attended the passage of the 
silver coinage law of 1878. 


The State of Missouri sold during January $650,000 of 5-20 bonds, 
bearing an annual interest of 3% per cent., at an average premium 
of 2 per cent. The debt of Missouri will be less onerous when it 
has all matured, so as to be refunded at the more favorable rates 
now prevailing and likely to prevail. 
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The law of 1879, which enables the holders of subsidiary silver to 
exchange it at the Treasury for lawful money, in sums not less than 
$20, was passed upon full consideration, to prevent such silver from 
falling to a discount, as it actually did before the law was passed, 
to the injury and loss of those who were obliged to receive it in 
considerable quantities in the course of their business. The same 
mischief will manifest itself again, if the law is repealed. The banks 
and other corporations and persons whose position is an independent 
one, will refuse to receive subsidiary silver, or only in small sums, if 
the law is repealed. Shopkeepers will receive it, but they cannot 
escape loss unless they charge higher prices for the goods they sell. 
It is the plain duty of the Government to keep all forms of the 
circulation at a parity with each other, and it ought either to re- 
ceive subsidiary silver without limit for all dues and taxes, which 
is the universal rule in Europe, or be always ready to give full ten- 
der money for it. The law of 1879 had better be let alone. To in- 
duce the National banks to more freely accept, handle and hold 
subsidiary silver, it may, however, be advisable to pass a law declar- 
atory of their right to reckon such silver as a part of their legal re- 
serves, about which there is doubt in some quarters, although it is 
generally assumed and acted upon. , 





It is plain from the indications in Congress that the pension pay- 
ments are to be greatly increased in amount. The annual increase 
is more likely to exceed $ 50,000,000, than to fall short of it. The 
two political parties in Congress are running a race against each, 
for the soldier vote. This is a fact that we have to reckon with, 
when questions of reducing revenues, or of increasing the army and 
navy, come to be considered. We may be extravagant in some 
things, but not in all things, unless we make up our minds to bank- 
rupt the Treasury, and to jeopardize the public credit by trenching 
upon the sinking fund. 





We think that a city paper (the Evening Post, of January 26) has 
been led into an error in supposing that the German Government 
has any such great sum as $75,000,000 idly locked up in silver bul- 
lion. All that it ever had acquired, was in buying up silver coins 
with a view to melting them into bars for sale. When that opera- 
tion was brought to a sudden halt, in May, 1879, it was believed to 
have some silver melted down, but not sold, but the amount has 
always been understood to be small, although no official statement 
about it has ever been made. There has been a recent increase of 
the German subsidiary silver coinage, to correspond with the increase 
of population shown by the census of 1885, and statements have been 
made in German newspapers that the small quantity of melted-down 
silver belonging to the Government was used up in that way. 
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THE LATIN UNION. 


The extension of the Latin Union for five years to January 1, 
1891, is a matter of a good deal of consequence in its bearings upon 
“the battle of the standards.” As we now know, all the parties, 
to it were really desirous that it should in some way be extended, 
and it was the strength of this desire that finally overcame all the 
difficulties of coming to an agreement. There have been statements 
from time to time that Italy, Switzerland and Belgium were medi- 
tating the plan of going to a gold standard, pure and simple, 
which would, of course, involve a sale of so much of their silver 
as they could not-use as a subsidiary money. It was impossible 
at. this distance to form any confident opinion as to the accuracy 
of these statements when they were made, but the event has 
proved that there was little, or no foundation, for them. The 
London L£conomzst has all along insisted that there was no basis 
for them, and that even if the treaty should not be extended, 
there was no one of the parties to it which was in any condition 
to face the loss of selling its silver money as bullion. It was 
obvious that the attempt to make such sale would depress, and 
probably very greatly, the price of silver bullion, and increase enor- 
mously the already very high value of gold. 

The only difficulty which seems to have been in the way of ex- 
tending the treaty, was as to the manner of liquidating the treaty 
if it should ever come to an end. The essential feature of the 
treaty was, and is, that the government of each of the countries 
receives for taxes the coins of all the other countries, which makes 
them current money everywhere within the limits of the Union. 
If, at the end of this treaty, either party held more of the 
silver coins of the other parties than they could redeem in 
the silver coins of such party, in what way should the sur- 
plus be provided for? France insisted that it should be in 
gold money of the same nominal value, although willing to agree 
that such redemption should be made on the easy terms of pay- 
ment in five annual installments, without any interest for the first 
year, with interest at one per cent. per annum for the next three 
years, and with one and one-half per cent. interest for the last 
year. Belgium would not sign a treaty on that condition, until it 
had first made a special arrangement between itself and France, 
that it should redeem only one-half of its silver coins in gold, and 
leave France to make the best use it could of the other half, but 
binding itself not to legislate during five years after the termina- 
tion of the treaty in such a way as to impair the value of its 
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silver coins; meaning thereby that it would not deprive its silver 
coins of the function of being a tender for all public and private 
debts, on which their value depends. If, however, Belgium should 
within five years after the expiration of the treaty change its 
monetary laws in that direction, it agreed in that case to redeem 
in gold all its silver coins held by the government of France. 
But Italy would not agree that France should make this stipula- 
tion with Belgium without making a similar one with itself, and 
to this France assented, and apparently without reluctance. 

The result of the whole is, that the treaty is extended for five 
years, and then afterwards indefinitely, unless some one of the 
parties shall give notice of its abrogation, and neither Belgium nor 
Italy can for five years after the treaty comes to an end do any- 
thing to degrade or depreciate their silver coins, without making 
themselves liable to redeem immediately in gold such of their 
coins as may have found their way into the French Treasury. In 
most other respects the treaty remains as it was when first formed 
in 1865. The silver coins of the several countries continue to be 
a legal tender for all sums and for all taxes and private debts, 
and the holders have no claim to have them redeemed in gold, 
with the exception that at the end of the treaty the governments of 
the several countries, as between each other, have a right to such 
a redemption of silver coins as is above described. 

The several parties agree to continue the suspension of the sil- 
ver coinage which has existed since the summer of 1876, but it 
is provided that either of them may at any time resume its un- 
limited coinage without any redemption of silver in gold, except as 
between their respective governments; but in that case it must 
begin immediately to redeem in gold such of its silver coins as 
flow into the public treasuries of the other countries. 

The situation is thus simplified to this extent, that all the silver 
held in the circulation of the Latin Union countries will be so 
held indefinitely, certainly during this generation, unless there should 
be some new discoveries of gold, and of sufficient magnitude to 
enable them to narrow their coin money to that metal alone with- 
out a further and fatal depression of prices. 

Whether the Latin Union countries would now be willing to 
join the United States in the unlimited coinage of silver, at a 
common ratio to gold, and without the support of either England, 
or Germany, is not known. They were not willing to do that at 
the first international conference of 1878. At the second conference, 
of 1881, they may or may not have been willing to do that, but 
the delegates from the United States were then, as it is believed, 
restrained by their instructions from either proposing or agreeing 
to any bimetallic arrangement unless England and Germany would 
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both be parties to it. The instructions which controlled them have 
never been published. Congress has never called for them, and 
their publication at present may not be deemed compatible with the 
public interest. 
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THE PROPOSED FREE ADMISSION OF SUGAR 
FROM MEXICO. 


I do not propose to discuss the general question of the reciprocity 
Treaty of Mexico, now awaiting legislative action, but to submit cer- 
tain facts which seem to show that it may be wise for the House, if 
it shall decide to give its assent to the treaty, to accompany it with 
the condition that the part permitting the free importation of sugar 
and molasses shall be first eliminated. 

Mexico is not now an important sugar country, and the interests 
concerned in procuring the legislation needed to make the treaty 
effectual, still insist, as they did when the treaty was ratified by the 
Senate, that a long time must elapse before it can produce sugar on 
any considerable scale. Thus, the Mexican Financier, the peculiar 
organ of those interests, said a few weeks ago in one of its numer- 
ous articles in favor of the treaty, that “It will require a long time 
to make Mexico a great sugar-producing country,” and that “ Mex- 
ican sugar is not produced in sufficient quantity to make its exemp- 
tion [from duty] for several years to come of much importance to 
our trade.” 

There is, however, abundant evidence that the natural capacity of 
Mexico to produce sugar, as respects soil and climate, is extra- 
ordinarily great, and may be said to be to all practical intents un- 
limited. 

_ Mr. Lambert, United States Consul at San Blas, in the State of 
Jalisco, on the west coast of Mexico, says in a report to the State 
Department, January 20, 1884: 

Immediately along the beach from here, even further north than 
Mazatlan, there is a belt of sandy soil, ranging from five to ten miles in- 
land. Between that belt and the foot-hills, averaging fifteen miles in 
width, nearly every acre could be utilized for the immediate cultivation 
of cane without irrigation. . The Santiago River empties into the 
sea about ten miles north of this point. It has a very fertile valley of 
bottom land until it reaches the mountain passes. . . . The bottom 
lands of this river, added to the fifteen-mile belt before alluded to, are 
now producing cotton, coffee, tobacco, two crops of corn, sugar-cane and 
rice, to say nothing of the wild tropical fruits. It would not be an over- 
estimate to state that within this area there are from 1,500 to 2,000 
square miles of land, capable, within three years, of landing in San Fran- 
cisco, or New York, the largest single-locality sugar crop of the world. 


I speak of its capacity only. To accomplish such a work would neces- 
sarily require the organization of syndicates and the aggregation of large 
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capital and labor forces. The sugar could be grown without irrigation ; 
it contains a larger percentage of saccharine matter, than that imported 
from the Sandwich Islands. 

Sugar is easily produced in almost every part of Mexico, where the 
rainfall is sufficient for agricultural purposes, as it generally is on 
both the Gulf of Mexico and Pacific coasts, or where irrigation is 
possible, as it is over large portions of the interior table lands of 
the country. 

In another report, made in 1884, Mr. Lambert says of the State of 
Guadalajara, which is not far inland from San Blas, that in addition 
to sugar factories in the city of Guadalajara, “nearly every hacienda 
has its panoche house,” which furnish a rude method of dealing with 
the sugar cane. 

Of the State of New Leon, Mr. Campbell, the United States Con- 
sul at Monterey, says in his report of November 9, 1883: 

Sugar-cane is grown to a great profit in any part of the State where 
irrigation is available. It is planted once in twelve or fifteen years. The 
culture of this crop, like that of corn, is very shallow and imperfect. 


The southern and eastern parts are best adapted to the growth of the 
sugar-cane, although it does well in the greater part of the State. 


. Elsewhere in the same, report, Mr. Campbell says of New Leon that 
“with very little labor and care, sugar will pay from $150 to $250 
to the acre.” 

In the November: number, 1882, of an. American review (the /v¢er- 
nattonal), Romero, then and now resident in Washington, as the 
Minister from Mexico, published a most interesting account of its 
natural resources.. That. was before the negotiation of the reciprocity 
treaty with Mexico, now under consideration by the House. Romero 
then had no motive of prudence to restrain him from stating his 
real opinions as to the nearness of the date when the railroad de- 
velopment of Mexico would enable it to produce all the sugar the 
United States consumes, and it is almost unnecessary to add that 
the date will be still nearer, if the expansion of the production of 
Mexican sugar shall be still further stimulated by its admission into 
the United States duty free, of which good fortune to his country 
he could at that time have had no anticipation. 


Romero says, among other things, in the article referred to: 


Within a reasonable time after Mexico is in railroad communication 
with the United States, very likely all the sugar and coffee required by 
this country will be raised in Mexico. 


About three-fourths of the population of Mexico, as Mr. Bigelow 
states, is composed of Indians. The population being 10,000,000, there 
would be 7,500,000 Indians. These Indians have distributed themselves 
over a very large area of country, and have been in a position where they 
raise only sufficient produce for their consumption, there being no 
market for their surplus. . . . As an instance of this condition of 
things, I will mention a fact that came under my own observation in 
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Loxicha, a town in the State of Oaxaca. The inhabitants of the town 
cultivate especially corn and sugar—corn for their food, and — to sell 
in order to provide themselves with the other necessaries of life. They 
manufacture their sugar without any modern facilities or implements. 
Their mills are generally worked by hand-power, and very seldom by 
mules, and their utensils are generally of the rudest kind. Some of 
their mills are situated thirty miles away from their towns, yet they 
manufacture sugar and carry it that distance, either upon their shoulders 
or upon the backs of mules, and sell it at one cent per pound. 


In support of his own statements, Romero quotes the following 
from a report made not long before by a committee of the Mer- 
chants of New Orleans, who have good means of knowing what the 
natural resources of Mexico are: 

Sugar and molasses, coffee, wool, drugs, dyes, chemicals, and cotton 
are staples of Mexico, which she can produce almost indefinitely, if there 
is a market for them, and means to get to market. 

Romero also quotes from a report (January 15, 1879), of the Mexi- 
can Secretary of Finance, in which it is affirmed that an “increase, 
as large as it is easy, in the production of Mexico,” would sustain 
an annual export of sugar to the amount of $ 50,000,000. 

The truth really is, that while the great natural advantages of that 
country for the production of sugar, were known when the reciprocity 
treaty was ratified, it has only been since its ratification that there 
has been a development of the probability, and it may now be called 
a certainty, that, within a very short space of time, enormous num- 
bers of foreign laborers may be introduced into Mexico, of exactly 
the description to be employed in the cultivation of tropical sugar. 
The supply of such laborers in China is exhaustless. Within a few 
weeks, the opposition of the Chinese authorities to their being 
transported to Mexico has been in some way overcome. It is thus 
only lately that it has become apparent, that with the prodigious 
stimulus to the cultivation of sugar in Mexico to be given by its 
free admission into this country, it will advance with quick and 
great strides. Nothing is lacking. Vast areas of land, precisely 
adapted to it, are obtainble at nominal prices. The climatic condi- 
tions are all favorable. The laborers are close at hand, and the 
capital in San Francisco, New York, and Europe, ready and eager to 
go into an enterprise made so inviting by the reciprocity treaty, is 
unbounded. 

The Government of Mexico represents, and is controlled by, a 
small class of great landholders. The Mexican Financzer of the toth 
of October last, said: 

In this country, as is well known, the land is held by a small 
body of persons. Out of a population of 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 
inhabitants, 6,000 families own the land. 

The bulk of the population is of pure Indian blood, and is held 
mostly in a condition of peonage. The labor obtainable from it is 
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not of the most effective kind, and is not so available for the se- 
vere tasking required in the season for grinding the sugar-cane as 
Chinese labor. The working classes have neither the intelligence nor 
political power to interpose any restrictions upon the introduction 
of Chinamen, which the owners of the great haciendas desire, and 
which the Government therefore favors. The law in Mexico, like 
that in Hawaii, Central America, Peru, and Cuba, makes contracts 
to labor specifically enforceable,, and thereby reduces to substantial 
slavery the East India and China coolies who are entrapped into 
such engagements. By maintaining this condition of the law, and 
in other ways, the persons in power in Mexico facilitate the import- 
ation of servile laborers. 

The.San Francisco Ca// of August 23, 1885, is authority for the 
statement that on the 17th of September, 1884, a Mexican gentle- 
man, resident in California, and acting as the attorney of a Mexi- 
can company (Compania Mexicana de Navigacion del Pacifico), en- 
tered into a contract with certain Chinamen in San Francisco to 
land in Mexico from 200 to 1,000 Chinese laborers monthly for a 
term of twenty-five years, and not less than 6,000 during the first 
year, the rate of passage money being fixed at $55 per bead. This 
contract fell through, temporarily, from various causes, one of them 
being difficulties interposed by the Government of China, which 
Mexican diplomacy seems to have since overcome. 

A letter from San Francisco, dated September 8, 1885, and pub- 
lished in Bradstreet’s of October 3, 1885, speaks of “the establish- 
ment of a direct coolie trade between Hong-Kong and the Pacific 
Coast of Mexico, by a line of steamers enjoying special trading 
privileges from the Mexican Government.” The letter adds that the 
“pioneer steamer of this line is now on her voyage to Mexico,” 
with “a large number of coolie laborers for plantations along the 
Mexican Coast.” 

The following confirmatory dispatch appeared in the New York 
press: 

WASHINGTON, October 31.—The Mexican Minister here has been 
advised that the Mexican Government has concluded an arrange- 
ment for direct steam communication between China and three of 
the ports of Mexico. The line is to sail under the Chinese flag 


and receive a subsidy from both China and Mexico. Its chief pur- 
pose is said to be to import Chinese laborers into Mexico. 


We were awakened long ago from the delusion which prevailed 
when the Hawaiian treaty was made, that the import of free sugar 
from the Sandwich Islands, for which they had little land and no 
labor adapted to its production, would be insignificant. China, 
however, soon supplied the labor, and our annual import is now 
approximately $10,000,000, paying nothing to the Treasury but a 
good deal to Mr. Spreckles, who is in no wise blamable for his skill 
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and good fortune in appropriating to himself the profits which our 
legislation offered to everybody. There are hundreds of men in 
San Francisco and elsewhere, now waiting with eager expectation to 
emulate and surpass the glories of Spreckles on the immeasurably 
wider and more attractive field of Mexico. 

There is a consensus of testimony that under the social condi- 
tions which have always existed in Mexico, it is practically closed 
against free immigrants without capital. Of Mexico, generally, Mr. 
Lambert, United States Consul at San Blas, said in his report of 
January 20, 1884: 

There is positively no field here for a poor man. The conditions 
of this country and people are peculiarly favorable for the employ- 
ment and success of capitai. 


Mr. Stratton, United States Consul General to Mexico, reported in 
1884: 

Individual agricultural immigrants in this country, with nothing 
more to rely on than their energy and industry, are not likely to 
improve their condition by coming here. On the other hand, or- 
ganized capital, directed by practical science, may find in. Mexican 
agriculture a varied and profitable field of enterprise. 


The closure of Mexico against the laborers of this country will 
be complete and hermetical, if to the long-existing cheap labor of the 
Indian population, held in the condition of peonage there, is super- 
added the cheap but vastly more efficient labor of the Chinese, 
invited into the sugar fields of Mexico by a bounty from the Treas- 
ury of this country. To quote the language of one of the wisest, 
as well as oldest, Senators—Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, in a speech 
(January 7, 1885) upon this subject— 

_I do not think we shall aid Mexico by inducing outsiders to re- 


vive the age of feudal proprietors upon all her large vacant estates, 
nor shall we aid her by sending restless adventurers there to gratify 


their greed for gain. 
GEO. M. WESTON. 

















THE MEANING OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


THE MEANING OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Some distinguished jurist has said, “Nothing is so necessary as 
strict definitions, and nothing is more dangerous,” and this remark 
applies to the state of the science under consideration. I shall not 
give any reasons to show that political economy is a science ; if it 
is, it must cover all cases at all times. To make it do so, it will 
be first necessary to thoroughly fix the field intended to be cov- 
ered, and then fix the meaning of the terms we use while searching 
the field. 

Looking at the great variety of definitions as given by writers of 
the past and present, we are confused, and unable to arrive at any 
conclusion. Some assert that we should not attempt to define the 
field, but to keep on in a hap-hazard way, and let the science 
gradually work out. It would appear that the experiment has been 
tried for centuries, and we appear to be no nearer the point now 
than in the sixteenth century. 

To begin with, it is not subject to a definition, logically, but 
only to division; it is the highest concept in the line, and, like 
law,.cannot be defined; itis a synthetical whole, and to get a clear 
view of: it we must analyse it, and to accomplish the analysis we 
must first abstract all foreign matter from it. 

. Adam Smith said political economy, considered as a branch of 
the science of a statesman or legislator, proposes two distinct ob- 
jects and arts;. this does not meet the requirements of a_ science. 
J. B. Say defines it as a simple exposition of manner in which 
wealth jis produced, etc.—the same objection ; again, he defines it as 
the science of the interests of society, etc. Many other defini- 
tions have the same objection. What we want to know is what any 
science has to do with matter. Do we know anything of matter, 
except its properties? Chemists tell us that there are sixty-four 
elements in matter. How can we tell the difference between anti- 
mony and silica? Simply by differences in character; but as to the 
nature of matter, we know nothing, and can never know. If politi- 
cal economy is to cover everything socially, politically, mechanically, 
and mentally, what use have we for the other sciences? Is it to be 
the queen, as the old schoolman at one time called logic? I hardly 
think so. It has attempted to cover too much on a definition far 
too restricted. All matter must be abstracted from the science, for it 
has no more to do with matter than mathematics or logic. Sup- 
pose it investigates the production, accumulation and distribution of 
wealth—then chemistry, agriculture, mechanics, hydrostatics, railroads, 
shipping, and every class of business must be investigated as well 
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as common, commercial, and statute law, and, in fact, all the fields 
occupied already by other sciences. This at once becomes an ab- 
surdity. 

The science of mathematics has nothing to do with data, except 
as a base to start from; it is not responsible for an error in the 
data. Chemistry has nothing to do with matter, but only the laws 
governing matter; the same holds good of all sciences; can any- 
thing more be claimed for political economy? Not if Mr. Spencer: 
Mr. Darwin, and Huxley and Tyndall are correct in their conclu- 
sions. Hence we must abstract matter entirely from the question; 
then we have the first part of the definition of political economy 
to be—the science of certain laws. 

I will now take up some terms used by all writers, and try to fix 
them before finishing the discussion. 

First, Value-——No agreement has ever been arrived at as to the 
meaning of this term. Nearly all our writers agree in giving it a 
double meaning, z. ¢, value in use, and value in exchange, and 
hence confusion is the consequence. Value is a relation just the 
same as sound. By value in use the writers explain they mean 
intrinsic value, but as value means from without, in one sense, and 
from within in the other, we have a paradox. If one writer uses it 
one way, and another ina different or contradictory way, confusion is 
the consequence. Now, as value has nothing to do with the matter 
that may be possessed of qualities making it valuable, how can it 
be fixed? And yet if it is intrinsic, it must be fixed; but we all 
know, as a fact, that values are anything but fixed. A drug may 
be possessed of a virtue which is intrinsic, and, consequently, fixed, 
and this virtue will make the drug valuable by creating a demand 
for it; and this drug has undoubtedly the element of wealth, but 
value is the result of this combination of circumstances. Gold 
and silver were possessed of certain properties and qualities 
that made them useful for ornaments, etc., long before they were 
used as a medium of making payments. These uses created a de- 
mand, and, as the consequence, value naturally followed; how could 
there be any intrinsic value about it? They possessed virtues, 
characteristics and attributes that were intrinsic, and hence, through 
an ordinary course produced value. Value in all cases being a 
consequent, the expression “standard of value’’ becomes an absurd- 
ity, for it reduces itself to a fixed unfixity. Thus, I raise the term 
value to a universal concept to the exclusion of all matter, which 
is equal to a division of law, as given by Mr. Hamilton, z. 4, a 
universal rule. This view is held by H. D. McLeod, John B. Howe, 
and by A. Clément, 

Next, Wealth—lIt is pretty generally agreed that wealth lies in 
the absolute matter itself, but to restrict the term in this manner 
would be to exclude all rights, etc., which go to make up a great 
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body of wealth. My deduction from the best study that I can make 
of Blackstone is that the owner of land has no absolute ownership 
in the soil, or in anything that goes to make up the totality of 
wealth, but only a rzght to the exclusive use; this will give a uni- 
versal rule. Logically, a use is a consequent depending upon the 
user, but matter is consequent of some power beyond man, and is 
something we have nothing to do with, as it places us in the’ pres- 
ence of the unknowable. Matter and the laws governing the same 
were in existence before man appeared on the scene; we discover 
these laws, and, by obeying or disobeying, reap the consequence ; but 
the laws pertaining to values and wealth could not come into 
existence, except as a consequence of the advent of man. The last 
set of laws cannot infringe upon the first, but must be the conse- 
quence flowing from the first, combined with man’s affairs; but the 
latter must be universal rules as far as man is concerned. The 
land was here before man came, will be here when he is gone; 
there was a time when all land was in common—some lands are so 


‘held yet. Rights are continually changing hands, and hence the 


definition of wealth, as consisting of the matter itself, is erroneous, 
but that as consisting of rights to use will cover all cases. 

Next, A/oney.—Again we find matter the basis of the definition, 
and this again fails to comply with a universal rule, for a vast num- 
ber of things have been used “as money.” The generel definition is 
a “standard of value,” but I have already reduced this term; but, 
without going into the same course of reasoning as with value and 
wealth, I will refer reader to John B. Howe’s “Common Sense of 
Money” and “ Political Economy in Use of Money,” where his di- 
vision of money is “a standard of valuation, purchase and payment,” 
and the definition will be found strictly logical, I think, under the 
reasoning as laid down by Sir. William Hamilton in his “ Logic.” 

Currency is another term generally not understood, not only by 
the people generally, but by the Supreme Court, as well. Mr. 
McLeod, in “ Theory and Practice of Banking,” and in his “ Political 
Economy,” defines it as being “any and all representations of debt.” 
The same view is held by Mr. Daniel in “Negotiable Instruments,” 
where he says “a bill or note made payable in currency or current 
funds is not negotiable, because the medium of payment is uncer- 
tain,” and such was the preponderance of decisions up to that time; 
but since, the Supreme Court of some of the States have decided 
that “current funds meant money,” and such a note was therefore 
negotiable. 

I am now prepared to define the field of political economy, which 
is the science of the laws of value. 

What has the science to do with wages, with social affairs, with 
the different rules of the different countries? You can’t keep me- 
chanics from desiring more wages any more than you can _ keep 
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them from throwing their wages away in a dram shop. There is 
no philanthropy about a science any more than about the law of 
gravity, or the laws of hygiene. If you attempt to jump from a 
tower without some mechanical contrivance to counterbalance the 
action of gravity, you get hurt. If we pay no attention to hygiene 
we pay the doctor, as a matter of course, and if we cannot diso- 
bey one law without grave consequences, how can we expect to 
violate any other? We cannot fit the law to the subject, but the 
subject must conform to the law. If there are any laws in political 
economy they are immutable, and if we expect to reduce this law, 
or these laws, to a science, we have got to see where the field is, 
so that the laws will cover all cases at all times. What has politi- 
cal economy to do with pauperism, when the whole idea of the 
Government seems to be to add to the list, rather than to take 
from it; these additions are the consequence of a violation of the 
laws. The world seems to think political economy, by some kind 
of alchemy, is to make provision for all those who do not work; for 
those that squander their money at the saloons, and the “lambs” 
who are regularly fleeced in Wall Street; that it will teach bank 
presidents, cashiers and tellers to be honest; that it will make 
everybody wealthy, and relieve all suffering; that it will make all 
men of equal capacities and temperaments. That is not the point; 
we have got to take the law and conform to it, and not be hunt- 
ing for something to suit our own peculiar views. Leave philan- 
thropy out of the question until we know under what head it 
comes, @r work it as an art, and do not attempt to saddle it on 
to political economy until we first know whether it belongs there 
or not. 

Mr. Tyndall, in his opening course of lectures, in the United 
States, some years since, said that a science should not be studied 
with regard to a certain conclusion, but rather to study it for the 
sake of truth, and then the consequences will naturally follow. 


These are not his exact words, but it gives the idea. 
G. W. VOIERS. 





OUR FUTURE MONEY. 


The author of the article, “Our Future Money,” fails, I think, to 
do exact justice to the “ National bank note.” 

A bank note is not money—nor does it represent money, #. ¢., 
coin. 

The gold certificate does represent real money. The silver cer- 
tificate can be made Aonest, and call for enough ounces troy to 
equal one hundred cents for a dollar. : 

The United States notes are nearly representatives of coin on de- 
posit, and the law can be so amended as to place enough coin 
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with the Treasurer of the United States to make the greenback as 
good as gold. 

Now, contrast these three forms of representatives of money with 
the bank note. 

The bank note is made by persons associated under the title of 
“bank,” doing business in money, credits, and many transactions 
that need not be named, with no pretence that a separate fund in 
coin is held for their redemption. The funds and all assets are 
held in common for all creditors. 

How superior the quality and character of the funds in the 
United States Treasury. The writer begs to conjecture that the 
money of the future will be the issue by the Government—“a Gov- 
ernment by the people and for the people ’—of genuine certificates, 
that will carry on their face the fact of coin in the United States 
vault to honor them. 

The people know well that the banks can pay coin—only when 
it is not wanted. 

Has anybody ever given a good reason why a corporation should 
issue notes zot bearing tnterest? Such notes are a form of taxa- 
tion. 

Who, beside the Government, should tax us; and who, beside the 
people, should have the benefit of issuing notes not bearing interest ? 

Finally, who, beside the Government, can be trusted to hold the 
coin necessary for a basis of our circulation ? H. 
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PERCENTAGE.—The reckoning of percentages, like the minus sign in algebra, is 
a constant stumbling-block to the novice. Even experienced newspaper writers 
often become muddled when they attempt to speak of it. The ascending scale is 
easy enough: Five added to twenty is a gain of 25 per cent.; given any sum of 
figures, the doubling of it is an addition of 100 percent. But the moment the 
change is a decreasing calculation, the inexperienced mathematician betrays him- 
self, and even the expert is apt to stumble or go astray. An advance from twenty 
to twenty-five is an increase of 25 per cent., but the reverse of this, that is, a 
decline from twenty-five to twenty, is a decrease of only 20 percent. There are 
many persons, otherwise intelligent, who cannot see why the reduction of one 
hundred to fifty is not a decrease of 100 per cent. if an advance from fifty to one 
hundred is an increase of 100 per cent. The other day an article of merchandise 
which had been purchased at ten cents a pound was resold at thirty cents a pound, 
a profit of 200 per cent. ; whereupon a writer, in chronicling the sale, said that at 
the beginning of the recent depression several invoices of the same class of goods, 
which had cost over thirty cents per pound, had been finally sold at ten cents per 
pound—a loss of over 200 per cent.! Of course, there cannot be a loss or decrease 
of more than 100 per cent., because this wipes out the whole of the investment. An 
advance from ten to thirty is a gain Of 200 percent. ; adecline from thirty to tenis a 
loss of only 66% per cent. The New York Sum prides itself on the exactness and 
purity of its style, and indulges in frequent criticisms of its contemporaries ; but in 
its Thursday morning’s description of the great orchid sale, it affirms that ‘‘ some 
of the highest-priced plants brought 150 per cent. less than Mrs. Morgan paid for 
them.” Of course, if nothing was realized from them, this would only be 100 per 
cent. less than they cost.—V. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
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STATE TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


The original National Currency Act of February 25, 1863, con- 
tained no provision authorizing the States to tax National banks in any 
manner whatever. The number of banks organized under this Act 
was, however, comparatively small, and the capital small, compared with 
the capital invested in banks organized under State laws, over which 
the States had full power of taxation. Much of the opposition to the 
National system at the time of its inception was manifested by those 
who regarded it as hostile to the State systems, and as a step toward 
the removal of one objection, at least, to the State systems becoming 
merged in the National, Congress’ seems to have regarded it as neces- 
sary to grant to the States the authority to tax National banks. At an 
early day the Supreme Court of the United States had held that the 
States had no power to impose taxes on corporations created by Con- 
gress, and the same court has since held that the States cannot impose 
any tax whatever on National banks without the authority of Congress. 
(Williams v. Assessors.) 

The power to tax National-bank shares was granted, and the method 
of imposing such tax indicated by three provisos attached to section 41 
of the Act of June 3, 1864, by which the original Act of February 25, 
1863, was superseded. Under this law, shares of National-bank stock 
were made liable to assessment by State authority at the place where the 
bank was located, but not at a greater rate than was assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens of such State, and 
the tax imposed was not to be at a greater rate than was imposed upon 
the shares of banks organized under State law. Real estate be- 
longing to a National bank was to be taxed as other real estate was 
taxed. 

The question that appears to have first arisen as to the proper con- 
struction of the law permitting State taxation of National-bank shares, 
was in regard to the exemption of United States bonds held by National 
banks, in arriving at the value of the shares liable to taxation. The 
Hon. Freeman Clarke, then Comptroller of the Currency, in his report 
to Congress for the year 1865, took strong ground in favor of the ex- 
emption of United States bonds held by the National banks. He 
claimed that unless such bonds held by a National bank were deducted 
from its capital in order to arrive at the value of the shares liable to 
taxation, the States exercised indirectly the right of taxing United 
States bonds, although such bonds were exempted by law from direct 
State taxation, and that thus bonds held by National banks were 
taxed, while those held by individuals were exempted. He says, in re- 
gard to the ground taken by some, that a tax on the shares was not a 
tax upon the securities represented by those shares; ‘“‘ that the position 
assumed by those who favor this hypothesis will be found, upon critical 
examination, to be fallacious, can scarcely admit of a doubt.’ 

The point came before the United States Supreme Court for decision 
in Van Allen v. Assessors (3 Wall. 573), and it was decided by the ma- 
jority of the court that a share of National-bank stock was a distinct 
thing from the capital of the bank, which capital may be invested in 
United States bonds—that the shares are yan cont in the hands of indi- 
viduals, while the corporation is the legal owner of all the property of 
the bank, real and personal. 
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The interest of the shareholder entitles him to participate in the 
profits of the corporation while the latter is in existence, and also upon 
its dissolution to receive his proportionate share of such property as 
may remain after the payment of its debts. It is this entire interest 
tnat Congress has left subject to taxation by the States, and not such 
portion as might remain were the amount invested in United States 
bonds deducted from capital. 

The court also held in this case that a New York statute assess- 
ing shares of National banks for purposes of taxation at the same 
rate at which other moneyed capital was assessed, the tax not to 
exceed the par value of the shares, was void, because it was con- 
trary to the provisions of the Federal law—that taxation of National 
bank shares was not to be at a greater rate than was imposed on State- 
bank shares. 

The State banks in New York were not taxed on their shares, but on 
capital, from which the deduction of the amount invested in United 
States securities was allowed, while this deduction could not be made to 
reduce the value of National-bank shares. The question then arose in 
a new form. Inasmuch as the law provides that shares of National 
banks shall be assessed at the same rate as other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens, and inasmuch as United States bonds and 
securities are exempt in the hands of individual citizens; when the 
capital of National banks is invested in United States bonds, is not the 
State tax on their shares invalid? The United States Supreme Court, 
in People v. Commissioners (4 Wall. 244), decided that under such cir- 
cumstances, the State tax on National-bank shares was valid. Under 
these two decisions it is apparent that no deduction can be made from 
the value of shares of National banks, on account of the exemption 
from tax of some of the assets in which their capital may be invested. 
This principle will apply to United States notes and to United States or 
other securities which may by law be exempt from taxation. 

The next important case bearing on this matter, decided in the United 
States Supreme Court, was that of Lzonberger v. Rouse. This turned 
upon the construction of that portion of the Federal law providing that 
the tax on National-bank shares should not be at a greater rate than 
was imposed on the shares of State banks. The point raised was that 
the State of Missouri taxed some State banks less than others. These 
lightly-taxed banks, holding an inconsiderable portion of the banking 
capital of the State, were organized under special charters, granted prior 
to the commencement of the National system, which the State had no 
power to change. There was no discrimination as between National- 
bank shares and those of State banks not so specially exempted. The 
court construed the clause of the Federal law in question to mean only 
that the State, as a condition to the exercise of the power to tax the 
shares of National banks, shall, as far as it has ¢he capacity, tax in like 
manner the shares of banks of its own creation. 

The Act of February 10, 1868, was passed to further define the place 
and manner of taxation of National-bank shares, amending section 41 
of the Act of June 3, 1864. It may, perhaps, be regarded as superseding 
that section to the extent of dropping out the proviso that shares of 
National banks shall be taxed at arate no greater than is imposed on 
the shares of State banks. This appears to be the view taken by Con- 
gress in 1873, when approving the Revised Statutes, as in those statutes 
this proviso is not included. Section 5219, which now embodies the law 
on State taxation of National-bank shares, is as follows : 

SEC. 5219. Nothing herein shall prevent all the shares in any association from 
being included in the valuation of the personal property of the owner or holder of 
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such shares, in assessing taxes imposed by authority of the State within which the 
association is located ; but the legislature of each State may determine and direct 
the manner and place of taxing all the shares of National banking associations lo- 
cated within the State, subject only to the two restrictions, that the taxation shall 
not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of 
individual citizens of such State, and that the shares of any National bank associa- 
tion owned by non-residents of any State shall be taxed in the city or town where 
the bank is located, and not elsewhere Nothing herein shall be construed to ex- 
empt the real property of associations from either State, county, or municipal taxes, 
to the same extent, according to its value, as other real property is taxed. 


The validity of State taxation on National-bank shares, is under this 
section, to be determined solely by the inquiry whether it is at a greater 
rate than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of indi- 
vidual citizens. There has, however, been great difficulty in so regulat- 
ing the taxation of National-bank shares by the States as to conform 
strictly to the intent of this law. As a consequence, in many of the 
States, National-bank shares, in the assessment and collection of taxes, 
have, it is alleged, been in different ways subjected to severe and un- 
just discrimination, as compared with other moneyed capital. Some of 
the methods of discrimination are as follows: 

(1) Differences are made in the valuation of National-bank shares for 
purposes of assessing taxes, as compared with the valuation of other 
moneyed capital for the same purpose. 

(2) The individual holders of other moneyed capital have been al- 
lowed to make deductions on account of certain exemptions, such as 
debts owed by such individual holders, when holders of National bank 
shares were not permitted to deduct their debts from the value of such 
shares. 

(3) In the different States distinctions are made in the taxation of 
various kinds of moneyed capital, other than National-bank shares, in 
the hands of individual citizens, and the standard by which the taxation 
of National-bank shares is to be legally measured, becomes thus con- 
fused. 

Many forms of moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens 
are altogether exempted by law from taxation, while National bank 
shares are taxed. The difficulty arises in deciding by which class of 
moneyed capital the tax on National-bank shares is to be guided: 
Whether there is to be no tax, as in case of exempted moneyed capital ; 
a less tax, as in case of the class of moneyed capital taxed at a less rate; 
or a greater tax, as in case of the class of moneyed capital taxed at a 
greater rate. 

All of these forms of discrimination have been passed on in litigation 
which has come before the United States Supreme Court. | 

In Ohio the law provided certain State boards for equalizing the tax- 
ation on real estate, on railroad capital, and on capital inverted in bank 
shares ; but there was no State board for equalizing the taxation on per- 
sonal property, other than bank shares, railroad stock, or other moneyed 
capital. The equalization as to all other personal property assessed 
ceased with the county boards of equalization, but the county boards 
throughout the State fixed the valuation of moneyed capital for pur- 
poses of taxation at six-tenths of its real value, while the State board 
fixed the taxable value of bank shares at their actual cash value. The 
rates of taxation being the same, bank shares were discriminated against 
to the extent of four-tenths of their value. In New York the law per- 
mitted the deduction of just debts of an individual from his personal 
property, including his moneyed capital, excepting only his bank 
shares. 
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In Pelton v. Commercial National Bank of Cleveland (101 U. S., p. 
143), and in Cummings v. Merchants’ National Bank of Toledo (101 
U.S., p. 153), the United States Supreme Court decided the question 
of discrimination arising under the laws of Ohio. In those cases it 
was held that a tax upon National-bank shares valued for taxation at 
a higher rate than other moneyed capital was invalid, and that upon 
payment of the amount justly assessable a court of equity would enjoin 
the collection of the residue, but that the bank must pay the portion of 
the taxes justly due. 

In People v. Weaver (100 U. S., p. 539), a case arising under the New 
York law, the Supreme Court decided that the word ra/e in the provision 
of section 5,219 United States Revised Statutes,.that taxation shall not 
be at a gree rate than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individuals, applies to and zucludes as well the valuation of 
shares for taxation, as the rate of taxes to be imposed ; and that the law 
of the State of New York, which permitted a party to deduct his just 
debts from the value of all his personal property, except his National- 
bank shares, was void as to the taxation of such bank shares. The 
case of Evansville Bank v. Britton (104 U. S., p. 323), arising under 
the law of Indiana, taxing National-bank shares, supports the same 
doctrine. These cases disposed of the first two forms of discrimina- 
tions already mentioned, and pointed out the proper remedy to be pur- 
sued by banks in avoiding the payment of taxes illegally assessed. 
Supervisors v. Stanley (104 U.S., p. 305) decides questions arising as to 
the recovery of excessive taxes which have been paid by the sharehold- 
ers of National banks. 

Under the third class of discrimination—where doubt as to the proper 
taxation of National-bank shares arises from the fact that under State 
law a discrimination is made in taxing different classes of other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens—the important, cases decided 
in the United States Supreme Court are Lionberger v. Rouse (9 Wall.), 
already mentioned; Hepburn v. School Direciors (23 Wall., 480), and the 
recently decided case of Boyer v. Boyer. In Lionberger v. Rouse a dis- 
crimination was made by the State in taxing shares of banks organized 
under its own laws—one class of banks.being taxed at a higher rate than 
another. At that time, as has been seen, the law in force measured the 
taxation of National-bank shares by the taxation of State-bank shares, 
and in this case the United States Supreme Court held a tax on 
National-bank shares to be valid which did not exceed the tax imposed 
upon the larger bulk of State-bank shares. In Hepburn v. School 
Directors (23 Wall., 480) it was held by the United States Supreme 
Court that the exemption by State law from taxation of a small portion 
of other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens was not a 
reason for exempting National-bank shares from taxation. In this 
case also it was held that shares of National banks might be taxed at an 
amount exceeding their par value, if their market value exceeded their 
par value. 

In the case of Boyer v. Boyer, the Supreme Court decided that if the 
great bulk of moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens is ex- 
empted by State law from municipal taxation, that under the law of 
Congress National-bank shares must be exempted also. The court says 
that cases will arise in which it will be difficult to determine whether 
the exemption of the particular part of moneyed capital in individual 
hands is so serious or material as to infringe the rules of substantial 
equality—that a proper construction of the act of Congress forces the 

conclusion that capital invested in National-bank shares was intended 
to be placed upon the same footing of substantial equality in respect 
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to taxation by State suthority, with other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens, however invested. The court proceeded 
to say: 

Upon such facts, and in view of the revenue laws of the State, it seems difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that, in respect of county taxation of National-bank shares 
there has been and is such a discrimination in favor of other moneyed capital against 
capital invested in such shares as is not consistent with the legislation of Congress. 
The exemptions in favor of other moneyed capital appear to be of such a substan- 
tial character in amount as to take the present case out of the operation of the rule 
that it is not absolute equality that is contemplated by the act of Congress; a rule 
which rests upon the ground that exact uniformity or equality of taxation cannot in 
the nature of things be expected or attained under any system. But as substantial 
equality is attainable, and is required by the supreme law of the land, in respect of 
State taxation of National-bank shares, wnen the inequality is so palpable, as to 
show that the discrimination against capital invested in such shares is serious; the 
courts have no discretion but to interfere. 

Having in view this last decision, the banks of the city of New York, 
after due investigation of the subject by a committee appointed for the 

urpose, have arrived at the conclusion that the valuation of their shares 
or purposes of taxation is illegal and void, for the reason that the 
greater portion of moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens in 
the city of New York is, under the laws of that State, exempt from 
municipal taxation. 

Suits have been brought in equity, and the bill in each case asks for an 
injunction from collecting any taxes from the bank or from the individual 
shareholders until a final hearing of the cause. 

The question is frequently asked this office, whether National-bank 
notes in the hands of individual citizens are liable to State taxation. 
Section 3,707 of the Revised Statutes provides that all stocks, bonds, 
Treasury notes, and other obligations of the United States shall be ex- 
empt from taxation by or under State or municipal or local authority. 
In section 5,413, Revised Statutes, the words “ obligation of the United 
States ” is held to include National-bank currency. The question of the 
taxability of National-bank currency arose in the case of the Board of 
Commissioners in Montgomery County v. Elston (32 Ind. 27), and it was 
decided in the Supreme Court of the State that National-bank currency 
is not exempt from taxation by the State. The court held that the pro- 
vision of law making National currency an obligation of the United 
States, only intended to throw around National currency the same 
guards against counterfeiting that were by law provided for obligations 
of the United States, and not to generally define National currency as 
an obligation of the United States. 

In the case of Horne v. Greene, in the Supreme Court in the State of 
Mississippi (52 Miss. 452), it was decided that the circulating notes of 
National banks are not subject to State taxes. _ The question, therefore, 
still appears to be an open one.—Comftroller Cannon's Report. 


STATION AGENTS AND CONDUCTORS PUT UNDER BonDs —The Fitchburg 
Railroad Company has recently inaugurated a new system in its relations with its 
employees ‘he road was asufferer through the acts of one of its employees not 
long since, and, having lost about $20,000, it was deemed wise to guard against 
future loss in a similar direction. With no thought of intimating a suspicion of 
dishonesty on the part of its employees, the road now requires bonds of all who have 
the handling of its money. The 95 station agents have already been put under 
bonds ranging from $300 to $3,000 each, and this week the 42 conductors are being 
subjected to the same rule, bonds of $300 being required of each. The railroad 
company pays all the expense attending the procuring of the bonds, one guaranty 
company furnishing them all. 






















































PRICES IN 1885. 


PRICES IN 188s. 


The following able and interesting review of prices;during the last 
year is by Mr. William M. Grosvenor, and first appeared in the New York 
Trzbune. A more competent writer on the general®subject of prices 
does not exist in the country. 


The comparison of exchanges and other evidences of the volume of 
business, measured in amounts sold or received, with which the journals 
are filled at the close of a year, talk to us in unknown tongues and re- 
quire an interpreter. ‘“ Exports are declining,” one says; “the amount 
of sales to other countries in eleven months of the year was 6.6 per cent. 
less than in 1884.” But what if the range of prices was more than 7 per 
cent. lower? Would it not then appear that this country had solda 
larger quantity of goods in the aggregate, though obliged, in order to 
retain command of markets, to sell at the lower range of prices prevail- 
ing through the Western world ? Again, men say, “ the exchanges are an 
automatic record of the volume of business transacted. Outside of New 
York they indicate with general correctness the volume of legitimate trade, 
as distinguished from speculation in stocks and products. But the ex- 
changes have been smaller than in previous years.” Here are some mis- 
taken assumptions, for there is stock speculation at Boston and Phila- 
delphia, and some speculation in grain at Chicago, and some in oil at 
Pittsburgh, and in cotton at New Orleans. There is also a possibility that 
the exchanges outside of New York may yet prove to have been greater 
in 1885 than in 1884, so large have been the recent gains. But what 
would the comparison mean, if it were known that the range of prices 
in 1885 had been 5 per cent. lower than in 1884? Clearly it would prove 
that larger quantities of products have been bought and sold ; that pro- 
duction in the aggregate has not diminished, as men imagine, and that 
consumption in the aggregate has not been restricted in this country by 
the poverty of the people. 

It is the fact that the average of prices in 1885 was lower than in 1884, 
not by 5 percent. or7 percent. only, but by 8.24 percent. In January 
prices were but little above the lowest point of 1884, which was about 
November 21. Speculation in wheat, based on prospects of foreign war, 
. and other speculations equally well grounded, raised the average during 
the first half of the year, though while some things went up others went 
down, and at the highest point, reached about May g, the general level 
was scarcely 1 per cent. higher than that of January 1. But the result 
was increasing stagnation in trade, prostration in manufactures, and 
growing disheartenment. Then came a severe fall in prices, culminating 
about August 22. The fall between May 9 and August 22 in the general 
range of prices was more than 6% percent. This decline was the sub- 
stantial basis on which a general revival of business was made possible, 
and if better times have come and come to stay, this fall in prices, 
though considered a calamity in commercial circles at the time, will have 
proved indeed a blessing in disguise. From August 22 to the end of 
October, efforts to advance prices succeeded but little. But since 
November 1, there has been an advance of about 4 per cent., in part be- 
cause of changes incident to the season of the year, to the growing 
scarcity of summer products, and to changes in transportation ; but in 
part to a substantial increase in the demand for products. The closing 
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prices of the year are on the whole the best since July, though about 1.4 
per cent, below the level of January 1. 

The lowest average of prices yet known is that of the year 1885. For 
the first time, the general level of prices for a year has fallen more than 
20 per cent. below that of May, 1860. Last year, low as prices were about 
November 21, the higher range early in the year made the general aver- 
age 84.35 compared with 100 in 1861. In 1878, prior to this year the one 
of lowest prices since the war, the general average was about 83 com- 
pared with 100 in 1860. But at the beginning of 1885, the average was 
only 79.66 against 100 in 1860, though in the early part of the year it rose 
to about 80.22. By August 22, it had dropped to 74.56, and after two 
months of slow recovery, at the end of October was only 75.35 com- 
pared with 100 in 1860. Atthe close in December, the average is 78.53. 
Thus the general average of weekly quotations for the year has been 
only 77.43, against 100 in 1860. This statement will have a peculiar in- 
terest to those who are just now discussing problems of currency or 
tariff, of internal taxation or of wages of labor, and is so important that 
a brief description of the method of comparison seems necessary. 

Not very long ago it was thought sufficient, in comparing the prices of 
several articles at different times, to simply add the usual quotations of 
those articles after the following fashion : 
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Here there was a decline of 20 per cent. in the price of every article 
except one, and in that one an advance of only 5 per cent., and yet, be- 
cause of the large price of the quantity usually quoted, a relatively small 
advance in the price of iron alone drowns out of sight the greater de- 
cline in all other quotations. The result of the comparison after the old 
method is that one finds a general advance of more than 2 per cent., al- 
though in fact prices had fallen severely. 

To avoid this error English economists, who saw that the old method 
rendered comparisons absolutely valueless, devised an improved method, 
first employed by Tooke and Newmarch in the History of Prices pub- 
lished in 1857, and since used by Professor Newmarch, in the Statzstzcal 
Journal, by the London Economzst in its comparisons to this day, and by 
Professor Jevons in his able pamphlet on the “ Effects of the New Gold.” 
This method consists in reckoning and adding, not the actual prices of 
different commodities, but the percentages of their prices at one date to 
those at some other date. This overcomes entirely the difficulty arising 
from the relative magnitude of ordinary quotations. Thus, in the ex- 
ample above, the ten prices on the first date would be reckoned as 100 
each, and nine of the second date would be reckoned as 80 each, while 
the truth would be 105, so that the aggregate would be 1,000 for the first 
date against 825 for the second, a decline of 17% per cent. 

But, now, suppose that, instead of prices of a ton of iron, the actual 
prices of a pound of tobacco in 1860 and in 1864 were quoted, namely, 8 
and 26cents. The total cost of the ten articles would then be $2.78 for 
the first date, and $2.42 for the second, a fall of nearly 13 per cent., and 
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yet by the Tooke-Newmarch method there would result an apparent ad- 
vance in prices. Thus, nine quotations for the second date would be 
reckoned at 80 each, as before, but tobacco would be 325 for the second 
date, if 100 at the first, so that the result would be: 


First date. Second date. 
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Thus, the Tooke-Newmarch method would show an advance of 4% 
per cent.in prices, notwithstanding a decline of 20 per cent. in every 
article except one of almost the least importance. One does not need to 
seek imaginary illustrations of the deceptiveness of this method. Pro- 
fessor Newmarch compared in the London Economést forty-five articles 
arranged in twenty-two classes, each class being reckoned as 100 at the 
price of 1845-50. For 1864, tobacco was reckoned in his table as 322. 
If there had been in every one of the remaining forty-four articles a de- 
cline of Io per cent., the result would have been: 


1850. 1864. 
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Certainly a comparison in which the exceptional scarcity of the least 
important article out of forty-five can entirely hide a decline of Io per 
cent. in the price of the remaining forty-four can be of small. practical or 
theoretic value. Exactly the same method was adopted by Mr. Burchard, 
formerly Director of the Mint, when with most praiseworthy labor in his 
report of 1881 he compared the prices of many articles for various dates, 
and among the eighty-one quoted for 1864 was “ rosin 653," against 100 
in 1860. Had there been a decline averaging 6 per cent. in all the re- 
maining articles, the result would have been : 








1860. 1864. 
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So that Mr. Burchard would have figured out an advance in prices from 
1860 to 1864 had every article in the list, save one, declined 6 per cent. 
Clearly it is an absolute necessity, if prices are to be compared to any 
useful purpose, to devise some method by which the result shall not de- 
pend entirely upon a speculative corner or an artificial scarcity in the 
least important article quoted—on the power of such a combination as 
the one now lifting the price of tobacco, or the effect of the insurrection 
by the Mahdi on the price of gum-arabic. It is fatal to the Tooke-New- 
march method that no decline in any article, however great that decline, 
can possibly balance an advance that more than doubles the price of 
single articles. Thus, gum-arabic advanced from 24 to 53 cents, about 
121 percent. If corn had at the same time come to have absolutely no 
price or value whatever, a thing impossible, the comparison by the Tooke- 
Newmarch method would have read thus: 
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The consumption of corn in 1880 was about 13% bushels Jer capzta for 
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the food of human beings and working animals, while of gum-arabic 
there was consumed less than a fortieth of a pound yearly for each per- 
son, and yet the result would be an advance of more than 20 per cent. in 
prices. This illustration brings to view the fundamental principle in thé 
comparison of prices, namely, that any comparison which takes into ac- 
count the relative importance of articles quoted in actual commerce or 
consumption is more valuable than any comparison which does not. It 
may be impossible, and it is, to ascertain exactly what quantity of many 
different articles is consumed in the country, but any approximation is 
better than no approximation. It is possible to make a measurably cor- 
rect estimate from the census report, from trade reports, and from returns 
of foreign commerce, of the consumption of a great number of articles. 
To ascertain what amount of money will at different times buy these ap- 

roximately known quantities of different articles, is the method which I 
sone adopted and used for nine years past in various publications. The 
quantities used may not correspond absolutely with the consumption in 
the country, however great the care taken, but any responsible approx- 
imation to the relative importance of articles in the comparison of prices 
must yield a more correct result than no approximation. 

It will require, not a single letter but an entire book, which, with 
quotations covering more than half a century, may ere long be published, 
to set forth in detail the basis of comparison which has been used. It 
must suffice here to state that quotations of about 200 articles are com- 
pared since 1850, and the amount of money is ascertained which would 
purchase at different dates, of these various articles, quantities corre- 
sponding as closely as possible to their ascertained consumption in 1880, 


“the date of the last census. Among the articles compared are wheat, 


corn, Oats, rye, barley, beans, and peas, mess pork, bacon, ham, live hogs, 
lard, fresh beef, tallow, live sheep, poultry, butter, cheese, eggs, milk, hay, 
potatoes, turnips, cabbages, onions, apples, raisins, sugar (brown and 
crushed), molasses, coffee, tea, tobacco, whiskey, malt and hops, mack- 
erel, codfish, salt, rice, nutmegs, cloves, pepper, cotton, print cloths and 
standard sheetings, wool of different qualities, blankets, carpets, flannels, 
leather, boots, shoes, hides, silk, India-rubber, iron (pig and bar), nails, 
steel rails, coal, oil (crude and refined), tin and tin plates, copper, lead, 
hemp, lumber, spruce and pine, oak, ash, walnut, and white wood, lath, 
brick, lime, turpentine, linseed oil, soap, glass, paper, white-lead and 
twelve other kinds of paints, fertilizers, and over fifty kinds of drugs and 
chemicals. Constant quantities of all the articles, proportioned, as ac- 
curately as I am able, to the quantities actualiy entering into consump- 
tion in 1880, could have been bought in August at the quotations on or 
nearest to the 22d for $74.56, and the same quantities would have cost 
twenty years ago, November 1, 1865, no less than $174.77. 

A part of this change has, obviously, been due to the depreciation in 
value of the legal tenders, now equal to gold, but of which it took, No- 
vember 1, 1865, about $1.45% to purchase $1 in gold. But we have no 
right to assume that the prices of this year measure the purchasing 
power of gold, rather than the prices of May 16, 1882, when $106.59 was 
required to purchase the same quantities of the same articles that 
cost, in August last, $74.56. Here has been a decline of more than $32 
in the gold price of the entire list of commodities, legal tenders having 
been equivalent to gold for several years prior to 1882. The sums in 
currency which, from data thus far obtained, appear to be equivalent in 
purchasing power at different periods, selected to illustrate the extremes 
of upward or downward movements, are given in the first column of the 
following table. It is proper to add that the completion of the inquiry 
may warrant small changes in these figures, but probably not changes of 
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importance. In the second column is given the price of gold, in cur- 
rency, on the dates named, and in the third column the gold value of 
the sums in currency which appear to have had equivalent purchasing 
power at the different dates prior to resumption. 

COST OF CONSTANT QUANTITIES OF PRODUCTS AT DIFFERENT DATES. 


PRIOR TO THE WAR, 


Cost in Price Cost in 
Currency. of Gold. Gold. 
, Se Gi vewcccvsncsccaceoeccs $ 100 00 .. $100 00 .. $100 00 
AFTER THE WAR. 
ly Bion tecdweens sacidwus 174 77 es 145 87 wa 119 81 
SE ME Biccccecescccchoenecens 157 60 = 125 12 7” 126 04 
DE Ms Uedvvecancecavedseteee 170 31 as 146 25 on 117 82 
Fg FIGs Be cccncsccodctcvessece I22 03 o II2 00 - 108 95 
THE PANIC PERIOD. 
ee ere 137 13 - II2 50 ‘a 121 81 
By Bbcccwene can. oncecens II5 14 7 108 50 at 106 OI 
GN HE Gicéinwevovscouscessdocse 122 77 “a 112 87 - 108 77 
PREPARATION FOR RESUMPTION. 
Bis Bivcaesenien dese vecasoes 113 OI - II2 37 ee 100 37 
DP Oh std cs tnendeeaewessnes 97 30 = ItO OO “4 88 45 
1877, May 1...... + Weneeavdosewoene 99 29 in 106 75 ee 93 OI 
CS ee ee 82 09 - 100 37 - 81 81 
SEY. Mlincnntducenscessnsonns 1794 «+ 10037 «- 77 65 
RESUMPTION. 
PC Biv dunckcsnccesesecses 93 48 i on or 
pe ee ee 103 42 - oules ‘a anus 
Ph Ma cecctpecaswerssneuts 95 98 od case oe — 
Ss Be Di kdnecneccunssnecenes 106 59 - oon es owsie 
THE RECENT DECLINE, 
eT. .. canvbcensusaeeus 97 32 
MT na seek ene sceuwnen 88 71 
hie che aden eed ein 88 37 
eine en kis opel cma 78 47 
Se Mi cediees sb encenead gens 79 66 
 iiecscotwsduanneeotss 80 22 
eS SR iscdccecsecankwnnes 74 56 
1885, Nov. ET ccccccccecececceee eee 75 35 ee 
Ps So ina6t0 0600s d neee eens 78 53 e- 


It is not only clear, from this comparison, that the prices of 1885 
have been the lowest in our history for twenty-five years, but that there 
has been a general tendency toward lower prices. From 1866 until 1871, 
and again from 1872 until 1878, and again from 1882 until 1885, prices 
fell quite steadily. Indeed, had not the short crop of 1881 caused a 
temporary advance in the spring of 1882, the range of January, 1880, 
would have been the highest of the later period, and it might have been 
said that the present era of declining prices had continued, with little in- 
termission, for six years. None will fail to observe how swift and sharp 
the advances have been—about 12 per cent. from November, 1871, to 
May, 1872, and 25% per cent. from October, 1878, to January, 1880. But 
these spasmodic advances, by which the general tendency downward is 
interrupted, only serve to make it more clear that prices have been tend- 
ing irresistibly toward a lower level than that of 1860, not only during 
in period of paper depreciation, but since gold has been the measure of 
value. 

Sufficient reason for some change in that direction will be found in the 
cheapening of transportation within the past quarter of a century, and 
especially within the past ten years; in the improvements in modes of 
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production; in the use of more effective machinery; in the accumula- 
tion and application of a larger capital, and reduction in the rate of 
interest. The extent of the change in price that is due to lower charges 
for transportation, by water as well as by land, and in nearly all parts of 
the world, does not seem to have been fully appreciated by students of 
economic problems. Great changes in price can be traced directly to 
this cause; far greater than to any changes in tariff, or to any changes 
in the relations between labor and capital, and it seems to me to be 
second only to paper depreciation and restoration in influence upon 
nominal prices. 

One searches statistics in vain for evidence that tariffs or war taxes 
have intolerably increased the cost of living. In the presence of a de- 
‘Cline of more than 20 per cent. in the cost of the same quantities of the 
same articles since 1860, it is difficult to believe that the tariff has so 
enhanced the cost of products as free-traders contend. Indisputable 
proof can be found that internal taxes have enhanced the cost of spirits, 
tobacco and beer. But similar proof of the enhancement of general 
prices by the tariff is sought in vain. Prior to the enactment of the 
Resumption Act, in 1875, the effects of tariffs and taxation had been 
comparatively hidden by the influence of a depreciated currency, which, 
as the table shows, had constantly caused an enhancement of prices 
above the gold level, from 6 to 26 per cent. since the war. Apprehen- 
sive of loss in consequence of a change in the price of gold, dealers 
insured themselves by charging a percentage to cover possible loss. 
Subjected to considerable expense and burden by reason of the fluctuat- 
ing value of currency, they constantly remunerated themselves, so far as 
they could, by higher charges. But when the country began to go to- 
ward the specie level with fixed purpose, then it became more clear 
every day that the previous enhancement of prices had been due rather 
to the condition of the currency than to the tariff or the taxes. The 
discovery that phenomena which had been attributed to the tariff were, 
in fact, due mainly to a different cause, has had much to do with the 
‘opinion of at least one person on the tariff question. 

While prices were lower in 1885 than ever before, controversies be- 
tween labor and capital regarding the rate of wages have been unusually 
frequent. A determination of the purchasing power of money at differ- 
ent periods casts much light on these controversies. If it is true, as in 
many localities workmen claim it is, that retail prices are so high that 
they cannot live on wages which were ample years ago, then it is evident 
that, either the charges of retail dealers have unduly increased, or the 
wants of workmen have expanded faster than the means of supplying 
wants by the creation of wealth. If the trouble is with retail dealers, 
the customers have only themselves to thank, so long as they do not 
supply a remedy. When they learn that it is folly to support three times 
as many retail dealers as are necessary, and that they can secure lower 
prices by concentrating their custom upon those who sell most cheaply 
and honestly, they will find that wages will appear a great deal higher 
than they now are. But in many cases retail dealings are not in fault. 
It is the truth that severe competition in later years, and the extremely 
low prices received for products, have caused wages of some laborers to 
be unduly depressed. It should help both the honest workman in striv- 
ing to get what is right, and the honest employer in striving to do what 
is right, to have clearly defined the purchasing power of the dollar in 
commodities generally at different periods. 

Nothing has been said of the influence of partial demonetization of 
silver upon prices. There are some, of course, who will assume that the 
entire change in the purchasing power of other money has been due to 
this influence. These will ignore— 
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1. The powerful tendency toward lower prices which follows a col- 
lapse of paper inflation as night follows day. 

2. The potency of all the agencies employed to insure success in re- 
sumption of specie payments. 

3. The great changes in prices which are demonstrably due to reduc- 
tion in cost of transportation. 

4. The improvements in processes and in machinery, which reduced 
the cost of steel rails from $102.50 to $27, and the cost of cotton sheet- 
ing from 13 cents to 7 cents, and the cost of paper from 12% cents to 
4% cents, and the cost of refined petroleum from 23% cents to 7 cents, 
with other changes by the score of like nature. 

That kind of reasoning does not seem to me to promote the cause of 
truth. But neither can I go with those who entirely ignore the subtle 
influence of a change in the coin supply of the world upon those credits 
which constitute a great part of the machinery of purchase and exchange 
in modern time. How far the existence and the purchasing power of 
those credits has been affected, how far a commerce built upon them has 
been made more insecure by a narrowing of the monetary basis, are 
questions which should be carefully examined when international agree- 
ment on the coinage becomes possible. But examination of them is not 
necessary to show that this country cannot afford to continue silver 
coinage beyond the needs of the people, and without accord with other 
nations, and moreover, they are too large to be discussed at the end of a 
letter already long. 


7 
‘ 
7 
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LOANS AND RATES OF INTEREST. 


The following table, contained in Comptroller Cannon’s last report, 
‘gives the classification of the loans of the banks in the city of New 
York, in Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, in the other reserve 
cities, and in the remaining banks of the country at corresponding 
dates in each of the last three years: 


OCTOBER 2, 1883. 





















































Classification. 48 banks, | 103 banks.| 97 banks. |2,253 danks.\2,501 banks. 

On U. S. bonds on demand...... $2,093,526 $344,337 $623,679 | $1,972,232 | $5,033,774 
On other stocks, bonds, &c., on 

Nhs iitied.-<. sandaienwns 94,321,605 | 29,638,276 | 23,099,682] 41,518,741 | 188,578,304 
On single-name paper without 

SEE, cc cnyticarcdeesdn 19,147,049 | 24,684,110 | 17,259,584] 87,910,589] 149,001,332 

EE ae 129,546,152-| 146,149,205 | 110,381,881 | 574,760,143 | 990,837,381 

ik nine ncandbacdih = hea 245,108,332 | 200,815,928 | 151,364,826 | 706,161,705 |1,303,450,791 

SEPTEMBER 30, 1884. 

Classification. 44 banks, | 104 banks.| 99 banks. |2,417 banks |2,664 banks. 

On U. S. bonds on demand...... $2,933,785 $644,017 $268,396 £970,691 $4,816,889 
On other stocks, bonds, &c., on 

GOMOD 2. cccccccseessss +.se-+| 69,805,215 | 25,763,605 | 18,573,905] 34,050,829 | 148,193,554 
On single-name paper without 

GUhOr SOCUTIY. ...ccccces cecce 12,559,441 | 22,458,370| 16,239,550| 83 816,871 | 135,074,232 

Ge cas attsdesukewce 120,054,836 | 150,372,086 | 107,543,129 | 574,016,071 | 951,986,122 

aindtdchesioniviotes 205,353,277 | 199,238,078 | 142,624,980 | 692,854,462 |1,240,070,797 
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OCTOBER 1, 1885. 

















Classification. 44 banks, | 105 banks. | 98 banks. |2,467 danks.|2,714 banks, 

On U.S. bonds on demand...... $3,286,124 §190,195 $585,154 $504,134 | $4,565,607 
On other stocks, bonds, &c., on 

Bissesvccvccessces ‘dedehed 80,687,265 | 33,1579319 | 25,421,092 | 34,036,931 | 173,302,607 
On single-name paper without 

OS 25,331,820 | 34,806,254 |. 18,480,233 | 92,873,780 | 171,492,087 

| ESRI RES 127,518,389 | 150,270,503 | 106,948,959 | 567,057,152 | 951,795,003 

Meeinsses dccccesecces 236.823,598 | 218,424,271 | 151,435,438 | 694,471,997 | 1,301,155, 304 














In the table below is given a full classification of the loans in New 
York City alone for the last five years : 





October 1,| October 3, | October 2, | September | October 1, 
1881. 1882. 1883. 30, 1884. 1885. 


Loans and discount. 








48 banks. | sobanks. | 48 banks. | 44 banks. | 44 banks. 





On indorsed paper.............. $112,049,004 |£118,692,651 |$121,644,201 $116,010,062 |$114,013,775. 
On single-name paper...... reeees 26,935,878 | 21,203,573 | 19,147,051 | 12,5590443| 25,331,820 
On U.S. bonds on demand . ...| 2,539,928 1,707,687 2,093,527 2,933,785 | 3,286,124 
On other stocks, &c.,ondemand,| 97,249,162 | 89,532,762 | 94,321,605 | 69,805,215 | 80,687,255 
On real-estate security.......... 236,100 304,732 184,683 163,397 2155385 


All other loans 





PCC ces cneedeevans 797475597 7,600,487 7,717,265 3,881,375 | 13,289,229 





Totals 








peecenseeeerceseeees 246,757,659 | 239,041,892 245,108,332 | 205,353,277 236,823,598 











In previous reports the attention of Congress has been called to the 
provisions of section 5,200 of the Revised Statutes, which place restric- 
tions upon loans, and to the difficulty of enforcing the same. - In 
cities where large amounts of produce are received and stored, it is 
claimed to be impossible for the banks to transact this class of business 
so long as they are restricted to loans to an amount not exceeding in 
any case one-tenth of their capital. While it is true that the limitation 
prescribed does not apply to loans upon produce in transit where the 
drafts are drawn on existing values, yet if the produce is stored instead 
of being shipped, loans in excess of the one-tenth limit cannot be made 
except in violation of law. In such a case the Comptroller has no 
means of enforcing the law except by bringing suit for forfeiture of 
charter, which might result in great embarrassment to business, as 
well as loss to innocent stockholders. It seems evident that the law 
should be so amended as to permit legitimate loans upon United States 
bonds, produce or warehouse receipts, and some other classes of col- 
lateral security. 


RATES OF INTEREST IN NEW YORK CITY, AND OF THE BANK OF ENG- 
LAND AND OF THE BANK OF FRANCE, 


The average rate of interest in New York City for each of the fiscal 
years from 1875 to 1885, as ascertained from data derived from the 
Journal of Commerce and the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, was 
as follows: 

1875, call loans, 3.0 per cent. , commercial paper, 5.8 per cent. 
1876, call loans, 3.3 per cent. ; commercial paper, 5.3 per cent. 
1877, call loans, 3.0 per cent. ; commercial paper, 5.2 per cent. 
1878, call loans, 4.4 per cent. ; commercial paper, 5.1 per cent. 
1879, call loans, 4.4 per cent. ; commercial paper, 4.4 per cent. 
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1880, call loans, 4.9 per cent. ; commercial] paper, 5.3 per cent. 
1881, call loans, 3.8 per cent. ; commercial paper, 5.0 per cent. 
1882, call loans, 4.4 per cent. ; commercial paper, 5.4 per cent. 
1883, call loans, 5.7 per cent. ; commercial paper, 5.7 per cent. 
1884, call loans, 2.4 per cent. ; commercial paper, 5.6 per cent. 
1885, call loans, 2.3 per cent. ; commercial paper, 5.5 per cent.* 

The average rate of discount of the Bank of England for the same 
years, was as follows: 

During the calendar year ending December 31, 1874, 3.69 per cent. 
During the calendar year ending December 31, 1875, 3.23 per cent. 
During the calendar year ending December 31, 1876, 2.61 per cent. 
During the calendar year ending December 31, 1877, 2.91 per cent. 
During the calendar year ending December 31, 1878, 3.78 per cent. 
During the calendar year ending December 31, 1879, 2.50 per cent. 
During the calendar year ending December 31, 1880, 2.76 per cent. 
During the calendar year ending December 31, 1881, 3.49 per cent.t 
During the calendar year ending December 31, 1882, 4.10 per cent.t 
During the calendar year ending December 31, 1883, 3.57 per cent. 
During the calendar year ending December 31, 1884, 3.18 per cent.§ 
From December 31, 1884, to September 30, 1885, 2 per cent.§ 

From December 31, 1884, the rate of discount of the Bank of Eng-. 
land was uniform at 2 per cent. The average rate of interest in New 
York City for the four months previous to November 1, 1885, was, ac- 
cording to the Fznancial Chronicle, on call loans about 2 per cent., and 
on commercial paper about 4.3 per cent., and the rate of interest on Oc- 
tober 31, 1885, was, on call loans, 2.5 per cent., and on commercial 
paper 4.75 percent. The rate of discount in the Bank of France, which 
was lowered from 4 to 3% percent. on March 23, 1882, was lowered to 
3 per cent. on February 23, 1883, and the general council of the bank re- 
ported on January 29, 1885, as stated in the London Banker’s Magazine, 
that this rate of discount had stood since the former date, and that they 
had endeavored for the advantage of business to maintain the position 
of a fixed rate, and fortunately succeeded in doing so during the year 
1884. 

The number of trade bills admitted to discount in the Bank of France 
during the year 1884] was 5,144,635, representing $907,870,300. Of this 
number of bills there were 14,327 bills of $2.08 and under, 661,895 bills 
from $2.29 to $10, 905,293 bills from $10.21 to $20, and 3,563,120 bills 
above $20; that is to say, nearly a third in bills under $20.21. The num- 
ber of trade bills under $20 steadily increases. In 1880 there were 
1,014,412 of these small discounted bills; in 1881, 1,160,945; in 1882, 
1,224,326; in 1883, 1,349,270; and in 1884 they increased to 1,581,515. 
The report by the Governor of the Bank of France for the year 1884, 
states that the proportion of the discounts for retail trade in Paris has 
continually increased during the past year. 

DIVIDENDS AND EARNINGS, 


The large number of mercantile failures which have occurred during 
1884 and 1885 have not apparently injured or weakened the National 
banks, the aggregate surplus funds and undivided profits having been 
but slightly reduced. The aggregate surplus of 2,664 banks on Sep- 
tember 30, 1884, amounted to $147,055,038, and the undivided profits to 
$63,234,238. : 

At the close of business October 1, 1885, the aggrégate surplus fund 
of 2,714 banks amounted to $146,624,642, and the undivided profits to 
$59,335,519, Showing a decrease in surplus of $430,396, and in undivided 
profits of $3,898,719. 

The following table shows the losses of National banks from Septem- 


* From the Financial Chrenicle. Maximum rate, +t From the Financial Chronicle only. 


¢ From the London Banker's Magazine. 3 From the London Zconomisz. 
| London Banker's Magazine, August, 1885, p. 698. 
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ber 1, 1880, to September 1, 4885, and the ratio of losses to the aggre- 
gate capital employed: 

















Number 
2 Ratio. Losses. Capital. Semi-annual dividend periods. 

banks. 
2,087. | 1.10 | $5,007,297 | $456,844,865 | September 1, 1880, to March 1, 1881... 
2,100 | 1.19 5,462,713 | 458,934,485 | March 1, 1881, to September 1, 1881... 
2,137 | 0.84 3,886,836 | 460,354,485 | September 1, 1881, to March 1, 1882... 
2,197 | 0.93 4,412,575 | 473,947,715 | March 1, 1882, to September 1, 1882... 
2,267 | 0.96 4,640,865 | 483,091,342 | September 1, 1882, to March 1, 1883... 
2,359 | 1.24 6,146,294 | 494,640,140 | March 1, 1883, to September 1, 1883... 
2,491 I.1u 5,593,091 | 507,969,300 | September 1, 1883, to March 1, 1884... 
2,582 | 2.19 | 11,377,293 | 518,605,725 March 1, 1884, to September 1, 1884... 
2,650 | 1.91 9,973,101 | 522,899,715 | September 1, 1884, to March 1, 1885... 
2,665 | 1.67 |». 8,739,420 | 524,599,602 | March 1, 1885, to September 1, 1885... 











The following tables have been compiled in order that comparisons 
may be made between the annual dividends paid by the National banks 
of the United States and those paid by banks in foreign countries to 
their stockholders, and indicate that the average dividends and earnings 
of the National banks in the United States are, as a rule, less than the 
dividends of joint-stock banks of other countries: 











Number of Rate per cent. per 
establish- Bank. Paid-up capital,.| annum of divi- 
ments. end on capital. 
Bank of Eagland. .....00000-.- ....| $70,727,580 9? 
16 London and partly provincial banks..| 75,096,763 14% 
25 Yorkshire and Northern ........... 27,325,763 113% 
16 Lancashire and Cheshire............ 30, 314,936 124 
14 Midland and Eastern............. 18,667,260 1335 
7 Welsh and West of England....... 9,384,324 14 
SESE rrr 6,075,000 14 
tr) PO OE vee Keg ens. evesvers 37,917.720 127)5 
rs Saw ha eyn eas baw e-s 13,458,457 12 
10 PR vdccueendinedseane is 17,933,400 10 
COLONIAL BANKS. 
24 ie ee ch ieabene 67,173,039 123 
15 ia nid eek 6 eee ecb Oden 47,332,316 735 
9 NEE a ee een, ee ere 36,552,472 8355 
2 in ied ean eee es 6,561,000 IO 
I West Indies........... cana 2,916,000 10 
3 Anglo-Continental banks............ 5,603,580 545 
2 RS 0s 66-6'6:00 0040-08000 no 20,988,009 9 
pe rere 35,370,000 74 
3 Austro-Hungarian banks............ 32,619,000 7 
PDR DUOMIUR 5.00 ccc ceecccces es 9,650,000 133 
3 OT er ee 10,562,066 I1+'5 
PG HS FORROR, oo ices cccccasvcss 35,222,500 21 
8 I in ceed nt 6 ese 65.6046 006 114,352,500 
Deutsche Reichs bank.............. 28,560,000 64 
6 I so cng bhin cian 60 86 Ww 52,407,600 } 
Banca Nazionale d’Italia............ 38,600,000 138 
3 ER, 5-6 ~eeeecgees heeewneee 15,440,000 , s 
6 hc iui nc elecw estes soe 8,202,500 et 
I s+ ose ee +se0006e08 vere 3,860,000 6 
SEMPOTIRE CIGAR s 6 soc co scicicceccoss 24, 300,000 8 
6 IN 0k 666 6 0860 0% Ween ws 18,715,512 63 
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NATIONAL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 














Bank. eerie —— ordione 
capital. dend on capital. 

I sc a nsnde dk da ee un Cow $50,950,000 5.5 
New England States............0..s 115,584,370 2.5 
ef re 46,250,000 8 8 
ee Oe SS ie kav eeesescndadess 1,775,000 9.5 
City of Pieinmelpiie. «occ. ccc ccsse: 18,058,000 Q.1 
- 2 2. re eee 10,179,600 Fad 
EE eT 11,713,260 7.4 
OF i ere I, 125,000 6.8 
IO ..| 83,958,888 7.7 
ee ee eee | 3,525,000 7.9 
Oe eee | 3,551,500 6.8 
SOUMOTS States... cc ccccccccceccess| 98,007,090 8.1 
Ge Gr Ga vn oc cece cescaces 8,600,000 6.4 
City of Cleveland....... .. ; kepee 5,932,050" 2 

Se CI ice aenes seneeadoes II, 150,000 9.2 
Se ES 0 us dnn'ndanndeevends 2,650,000 9.3 
City of Milwaukee. ............00-. 650,000 II.4 
ee Oe te BI kiwis ct esd ewcnevas 3,250,000 6.3 
i LL ORO ET TT TE eee 95,518,000 8.8 
City of San Francisco....... .. ..-. 1,500,000 8 

Pacific States and Territories........ 11,831,000 9-4 

















PERIODIC COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL FLUCTU- 
ATIONS CONSIDERED IN THEIR RELATION 
TO THE BUSINESS OF BANKING. 

[ CONCLUDED FROM THE JANUARY NUMBER. ] 

ITI. 


We have to keep in view the important fact that one of the most 
dangerous features of a crisis, viz., a foreign drain of bullion, is as likely 
to arise from an undue expenditure in speculations at home as from 
an undue expenditure in foreign loans or foreign undertakings, if not,.° 
indeed, even more likely. This follows, because such an expenditure 
causes a larger importation of food and other articles, while the produc- 
tion that can be exported is at such a time liable to be reduced, thus: 
increasing the debts we owe abroad, payment of which may be required 
in bullion. 

Before passing from the origin and course of commercial and finan- 
cial crises, a word should be said as to the way in which they are usually 
terminated. We have seen that the agony of such a crisis consists in 
the danger of an extreme scarcity of available capital, and the appre-. 
hension which affects merchants and traders that it may be unobtain- 
able when they most require it. For this scarcity there are two cor- 
rectives, one natural and another artificial. The natural corrective is 
simply that the price of money in relation to other commodities should 
rise. When the rate of discount is raised, trade at home is thereby re- 
stricted, prices of all articles tend to fall, exportation is promoted, and, 
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the course of the foreign exchanges being thus altered, capital is attract- 
ed, instead of being sent abroad. The artificial corrective is one with 
which the crises of 1847, 1857 and 1866 have made us familiar, viz., a re- 
laxation of the law that at present binds the currency within certain 
rigid limits. 

3. We come next to the question, whether any reason can be given 
for the periodical recurrence of crises, or any explanation of the term of 
ten or eleven years. 

It is, in the first place, most natural that fluctuations in the condi- 
tion of trade, so great as those we are considering, should require 
a considerable period to complete themselves in. It has often been 
pointed out, and most luminously by Mr. Bagehot, that the pros- 
perity and adversity, which alternately recur to the commerce of 
the country, demand a certain /zme for their full effects. The rea- 
son is that such prosperity, or its opposite, spreads from particular 
industries to all industries. As the profits of one industry are expended 
upon the productions of the rest, the success or failure of one affects 
all the rest, and if the industry first touched isa large one, the differ- 
ence made to the general welfare is great. But it can only be felt grad- 
ually. It requires time to permeate the whole trade of the country, 
though ultimately it does permeate it. Thus if, after a time of depres- 
sion, a good harvest makes agriculture prosperous, the full effect of that 
prosperity will only be realized after a lapse of many months, and, it 
may be, of some years, and vzce versa. Therefore, it is reasonable to 
expect that the commercial pendulum must have a space of years in 
which to sweep from depression to activity and back again. 

But this period of fluctuation is well defined. It is recognized as an 
established fact, that in ten or eleven years similar conditions recur, and 
a cycle appears to be completed. The body of evidence upon this 
point is irresistible, at least to the extent of showing that a strong 
tendency exists for the recurrence of crises within such a period. 

The experience of the present generation in this respect, when the 
wave has ebbed and flowed between 1847 and 1857, 1857 and 1866, 1866 
and 1878, has been only the repetition of the experience of the genera- 
tion preceding, and the history of the 19th century only the reflection 
of that of the 18th. Professor Jevons asserts that there is more or less 
evidence that trade reached a maximum of activity in or about the years 
1701, 1711, 1721, 1732, 1742, 1753, 1763, 1772, 1783, 1793, 1805, 1815, 1825, 
1837, 1847, 1857, and 1866. 

A vast amount of speculative inquiry has been expended upon this pe- 
riodicity of crises, but the results remain somewhat vague. Several most 
-able writers on the subject have agreed to ascribe it to some meteoro- 
logical cause, working through the harvests of the world. A very elab- 
orate argument has been built up by Professor Jevons connecting trade 
fluctuatrons with variations in the condition of the sun. The tenor of 
the argument is as follows: 

Nothing affects trade so much as the productiveness of the earth. 
That productiveness depends very greatly, indeed most of all, upon the 
action of the sun. The condition of the sun is known to vary, and the 
period of its variations has been fixed by the latest scientific inquirers 
at 10.45 years. This period, either exactly or with the slightest possible 
divergence, corresponds with the average period of commercial fluctua- 
tions during the last two centuries. Therefore it is argued that, as “the 
effects of a periodically varying cause are themselves periodic, and usu- 
ally go through their phases in periods of time equal to those of the 
cause,” the sun-spot period is connected with the fluctuations of com. 
merce as cause and effect. 
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Besides the general truth that trade depends on harvests, and harvests 
upon the sun, there is a good deal of evidence to support such a theory. 
It is affirmed that there is a decided tendency to decennial variation in 
the vintages of Europe, the noted vintages being separated from each 
other by intervals of ten or eleven years. Such a variation cannot well 
be accounted for except by periodic changes in the condition of climate. 
Professor Jevons confesses, on the other hand, that evidence which he 
had looked for cannot be found in a corresponding variation in the price 
of corn in Europe. But he has discovered a very remarkable table of 
the price of wheat at Delhi in successive years, from 1763 to 1836, in 
which a decennial fluctuation of scarcity and plenty is very distincly ex- 
hibited. And his argument from this is two-fold—that the influence of 
the sun’s variation is most distinctly felt in tropical and semi-tropical 
countries, causing in them abundance and famine to alternate, and that 
as a vast proportion of the whole population of the globe inhabit such 
countries, the effect of their prosperity or poverty is felt acutely in the 
markets of Europe. So that a relation has been, he says, justly traced 
between the activity of trade in Lancashire and the price of rice in In- 
dia. And the conclusion is, that it is the periodic variation in the im- 
portant demand from the East for English goods which mainly makes 
good or bad trade for us, and causes our commercial fluctuations, and 
that the variation in the Indian and Chinese trade is determined by the 
variation in the sun’s condition, as affecting the harvests of those 
countries. 

Of the accuracy of this theory the present writer cannot pretend to 
judge. Upon the whole, the evidence seems to point clearly to a cycle 
of seasons as the first determining element in the variations; further 
it does not seem possible yet to go with certainty. Nordoes it seem en- 
tirely consistent with the facts, as far as they are known, to leave out of 
sight the circumstance that crises have occurred which cannot be made 
to correspond, in point of time, with the ten or eleven year period, or to 
ignore the fact that panics cannot be accounted for in any instance on 
purely physical grounds, that there is something mental in their nature 
which often makes the immediate causes or provocations of them ap- 
pear disproportionately small when viewed in the light of the conse- 
quences. 


IV. 


In this paper the endeavor has been made rather to present in clear 
summary the knowledge that has already been gathered by able in- 
quirers, than to break new ground. After what has been said in every 
part of the paper as to the real nature of commercial crises, it is not 
needful to point out how intimately they concern the business of bank- 
ing, and how valuable to bankers a thorough knowledge of the course 
of these fluctuations must be. One truth that must make itself obvi- 
ous in every such inquiry is the extreme delicacy of the financial ma- 
chinery with which we have to do, and, therefore, the necessity for ex- 
treme care on the part of those whose success in business depends 
very much upon the smooth working of that machinery. The perfect- 
ing of the banking system has enabled us to dispense, to an incredible 
degree, with the use Of actual money. We have, as it has been well 
said, returned to a species of barter, on the largest scale. It is wise to 
keep in view the fact that money, actual money, is still liable to be de- 
manded, and that the provision of a due reserve is a first condition of 
safety. The ability to judge wisely of this necessity, and to foresee 
special occasion for adequate provision, cannot but be helped and fur- 
thered by the stud of commercial fluctuations. 
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WHERE PERSONAL PROPERTY SHOULD BE 
TAXED. 


Corporeal property necessarily occupies local space. So does the 
paper or instrument upon which a note, bond, bill or mortgage is writ- 
ten. So far as such paper has intrinsic value it is tangible or corporeal 
property. But the instrument, considered as a means of showing what 
has been agreed upon between the parties to it, is not: property at all, 
but merely evidence of the obligation therein contained. Accidental 
destruction of the instrument does not discharge the debt or destroy 
the obligation which it represents. The obligation to pay or deliver, 
and the correlative right to receive, constitute the debt or obligation. 
It is intangible property, does not occupy space, can have no actual sz¢us. 
Kirtland v. Hotchkiss, 19 Am. R., 546 (42 Conn., 426); 1 Schouler on 
Pers. Prop., 56 e¢ seg. Such property is generally recognized as a proper 
subject of taxation, The difficulty has been to determine where it 
should be taxed—whether at the residence of the creditor, or that of 
the debtor, or at the place where the instrument, representing the debt, 
may be at the date of the assessment. As, in determining the question, 
distinctions have been drawn from the character of the instrument rep- 
resenting the credit, it will be necessary to treat the various classes sep- 
arately. 

I. State and Municipal Bonds.—While some of the earlier cases were 
disposed to treat negotiable bonds as corporeal property, the later ones 
recognize them as choses in action, or intangible, personal property. 
1 Schouler on P. P., 93. As a general rule, intangible property is pre- 
sumed to have its sztus, for the purposes of taxation, at the domicile of 
the owner. Thus, bonds of one State, owned by a resident of another, 
are liable to taxation in the latter, although declared to be exempt from 
taxation by the laws of the State which issued them. Affeal Tax Ct. 
v. Patterson, 50 Md., 354; People v. N. Y. Tax Com’rs, 76 N. Y., 64. 
But bonds sent into another State for safe keeping, and not for the pur- 
pose of evading taxation, are not taxable at the owner’s domicile. Séate 
v. Howard Co. Ct., 69 Mo., 454; Valle v. Zeigler, 20 Cent. L. J., 271; see 
Poppleton v. Yamhil Co., 8 Or. 337. Unless there is some contract spe- 
cially exempting them, a State may tax its own bonds, provided the 
bonds are in the State. Champaign Co. Bh. v. Smith, 7 O. St., 42. So, 
bonds of a State, left with an officer of the State, as required by its in- 
surance laws, are taxable in the State, although they are owned by a non- 
resident. People v. Home Ins. Co., 29 Cal. 533. Where the ordinances 
of a city exempted its bonds from taxation, they may be made liable to 
city taxation by a State statute. Adams v. Nashville, 95 U.S., 19; see 
State v. Woodruff, 37 N. J. L., 139. A city cannot tax its bonds when 
they belong to a non-resident, and are kept outside the city. A/urray v. 
Charleston, 96 U.5S., 462; see Deviguzer v. New Orleans, 16 Fed. Rep. 11; 
U.S. v. Erte R. Co., 9 Ben., 67. A statute authorizing a tax “upon the 
taxable property of the State ”’ will not be construed to authorize a tax 
on bonds of the State. A/z/ler v. Wilson, 60 Ga., 505; Macon v. Jones, 
67 Ga., 480; see Augusta v. Dunbar, 50 Ga., 387; Fackson v. Razlway, 
Chase’s Dec., 268. 

Il. Credzts——Credits, consisting of notes, bonds, accounts, etc., are in- 
tangible property. They are proper subjects of taxation (Burroughs 
on Tax, 57; Alabama, etc. v. Lott, 54 Ala., 499), although in California it 
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seems to have been ruled otherwise. People v. Hibernia B’k,21 Am. R., 
704 (51 Cal., 243). But in the cases which have recognized credits as 
proper subjects of taxation there is a lack of uniformity as to locality 
where they may be taxed. j 

(1.) There are cases which seem to have held that a credit must be 
considered as having its sz¢zs at the debtor's residence, so as to make it 
taxable there. Bridges v. Griffin, 33 Ga., 113; Harper v. Com’rs, 26 Ga., 
566; see Welson v. Mayor, 4 E. D. Smith, 675; Susquehanna v. Com., 
72 Pa. St., 721. But the doctrine of those cases has been generally re- 
pudiated. Thus, where a city undertook to tax its own bonds held by a 
non-resident, and required its treasurer to withhold from interest due 
on such bonds the amount of the tax imposed, the tax was held illegal, 
the court saying, “ Debts are not property. A non-resident creditor 
cannot be said to be, in virtue of a debt due to him, a holder of prop- 
erty in the city.” Murray v. Charleston, 96 U.S., 432. And, in another 
case, the court say, ‘The bonds . . are undoubtedly property; but 
property in the hands of the holders, not property of the obligers. 
So far as they are held by non-residents of the State, they are property 
beyond the jurisdiction of the State.” Cleveland, etc., v. Pennsylvania, 
15 Wall., 300; see, also, C7ty v. Dunbar, 50 Ga., 387; Collins v. Miller, 43 
Ga., 336; Arraphoe Co. Com’rs v. Cutter, 3 Col., 349; State v. Earl, 1 
Nev., 394. 

Importance has been attached to the fact that a note was made pay- 
able at a specified place, and for this reason it was held taxable at that 
place. Ankeneyv. Multnomah Co., 3 Ore. 386. That view, however, is op- 
posed to the principle of the cases above cited, and is contrary to the 
conclusion reached in another case. S?¢. Paul v. Merritt, 7 Minn. 258. 

(2.) Another class of cases assert that credits may be taxed at the 
domicile of the owner without regard to the place where the instruments 
representing the debt or its security are kept. If the notes or other in- 
struments are kept at the owner's residence, there could be no question 
about the legality of a tax upon them at that place. Azrtland v. Hotch- 
kiss, 100, U.S., 491 ; Johnson v. Oregon City, 3 Ore., 13; Hoyt v. Com’rs, 
23 N. Y., 224; Hammersly v. Freney, 39 Conn. 176; Jrwin v. Turner, 
47 Ga., 382; New Orleans v. Ins. Co., 30 La. Ann., 876, Pt. 2; Stave v. 
Perkins, 24 N. J. L., 489; Davenport v. R. R. Co., 12 Iowa, 593. When 
the instruments evidencing the indebtedness are kept in a State other 
than that of the owner’s residence, there is more difficulty in reaching 
a proper solution, and the conclusions reached are not harmonious. 
Thus, when a citizen of Connecticut loaned his funds in Chicago, taking 
the notes of the borrowers, secured by deeds of trust on Chicago prop- 
erty for the sums loaned, he was held taxable on such notes in Con- 
necticut, notwithstanding the notes, etc., were left with the trustee in 
Chicago. Kzrtland v. Hotchkiss, 19 Am. R., 546 (42 Conn., 426). In 
discussing the character of a credit in that case, the court said, “ It 
has not a visible or tangible form. The note, bond, or account, even, 
may be evidence of a debt, but it is not the debt itself. The specific 
money, when loaned and received by the borrower, is no longer the 
property of the creditor. . . Itis a personal right, and accompanies 
the person of the creditor. The right to receive is valuable, and 
through it an income is derived. That right may, with propriety, be 
taxed. The obligation to pay is a burden, and has never, to our knowl- 

edge been the subject of taxation. It seems to us, therefore, that the 
appropriate place to tax money at interest is where the creditor resides, 
and that for that purpose it may with propriety be said to be located 
with the creditor. That case was appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and the appellant there contended that it was taxing 
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property beyond the jurisdiction of the State, and an interference with 
commerce between the States; but the court disposed of the case by 
saying, “ The creditor, it is conceded, is a permanent resident within the 
jurisdiction of the State imposing the tax. The debt is property in his 
That debt, although a species of intangible property, may, 
for the purposes of taxation, if not for all others, be regarded as situate 


hands. 


at the domicile of the creditor. 


It is none the less property because its 


amount and maturity are set forth ina bond. That bond, wherever ac- 
tually held or deposited, is only evidence of the debt, and, if destroyed, 
the debt—the right to demand the money loaned with the stipulated in- 


terest—remains. 


Nor is the debt affected, for the purposes of taxation, 


by the fact that it is secured by a mortgage on real estate situate in IIli- 
The debt then having its sz#us at the creditor’s residence, 
both he and it are, for the purposes of taxation, within the jurisdic- 


nois. 


tion of the State. 


It is consequently for the State to determine 


whether such property, owned by one of its residents, shall contribute, 
by way of taxation, to maintain its government.” 
100 U.S., 498; S. P. Hunter v. Board, etc., 11 Am. R., 132 (33 Iowa, 376); 
and People v. Park, 23 Cal., 138. 

On the other hand, where a citizen of Kansas sold his land in Illinois, 
took notes of the purchaser for the price payable at specified dates, 
and deposited them, together with his bond to convey upon payment of 
the price, in a bank in Illinois, it was held that he was not taxable in 
Kansas on account of the money to accrue to him on such notes; the 
court remarking that there was no property, tangible or intangible, in 


Kansas for its laws to protect. 


Kirtland v. Hotchkiss, 


The court distinguishes the case from 


one “ where both the owners of the notes and the notes are in the same 
State. Welcox v. Ellis, 19 Am. R., 107 (14 Kan., 588); Fzsher v. Rush 


Co., 19 Kan., 414; Latrobe v. Baltimore, 19 Md., 13. 


In Fiusher v. Rush 


County it is said that “a resident is not subject to taxation in respect to 
business interests beyond the State, and which the laws of the State 


cannot reach or protect.” 


In New York it was held that mortgage se- 


curities in custody of one’s agents, residing in other States and having 
authority to manage and re-invest the same, are not taxable at the own- 
er’s residence, in New York, as personal estate within that State. /Peo- 
ple v. Smith, 88 N. Y., 576; People v. Gardner, 51 Barb., 352. And, in 
Missouri it was held that a citizen, who had bonds of a private corpora- 
tion on deposit in New York, was not taxable in Missouri on account of 


such bonds. 


Valle v. Zeigler, 20 Cent. L. J., 271. 


(3.) Can intangible property, such as notes, etc., be taxed in a State 
or town where they are kept when the owner is not a resident? Does 
the fact that the note or other instrument is in the State or town make 
the credit, which it evidences, property in the State or town so as to be 


subject to taxation, independent of the owners’ residence ? 


he answer to these questions seems to be that if the instruments 
are only temporarily in the State or city they are not liable to taxation ; 
but if they are in an agent’s hands as custodian, with authority in him 
to collect, re-invest, etc., then they are liable, notwithstanding the non- 


residence of the owner. 


Thus, contracts for the sale of land in the 


hands of agents, residing in a town, may be taxed to the agent in such 


town, although the owner is a non-resident. 


N. Y., 390. 


where the obligations are held. 
exist where the obligations are held, where does it exist?” 
belonging to a non-resident, but in the hands of an agent in the State, 


People v. Ogdensburg, 48 


In the case just cited the court remarks: ‘The debts due 
upon these contracts are personal estate, the same as if they were due 
on notes and bonds; and such personal estate may be said to exist 


If this kind of property does not 


So notes, 
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and secured by mortgage on lands in the State, are taxable in the State. 
Redmond v. Rutherford, etc., 87 N.C. 122. So, if a non-resident loans 
his money in a State through an agent, who holds the notes, collects 
and reloans the funds, such notes are property in the State so as to be 
subject to taxation. Catlin v. Hall, 21 Vt., 152; see State v. St. Louzs., 
etc., 47 Mo., 594. But where, on removing to another State, one left his 
notes and accounts in the hands of attorneys to be collected and remitted 
to him—and also left bonds in a bank for safe keeping—it was held 
that such notes, accounts and bonds were not subject to taxation in the 
State where kept, because the property “had not been left in this State 
to be invested by an agent here with some degree of permanency in busi- 
ness.” Herron v. Keeran, 26 Am. R., 87 (59 Ind. 472). Tosame effect, 
Horsman v. Byrns, 68 Ind., 247; Weilliams v. Wayne, etc., 78 N. Y., 561. 

(4.) While the cases generally recognize credits as proper subjects of 
taxation a distinction has been made between different classes of credits. 
In California, under a constitution which required “all property in this 
State to be taxed in proportion to its value ” credits were held not to be 
property within the meaning of the constitutign, and not subject to tax- 
ation, apparently because the court concluded that they were incapable 
of an appraisement which would be uniform with the valuation of tangi- 
ble property. Peopie v. Hibernia Bank, 21 Am. R., 704 (51 Cal., 243). 
In Massachusetts, damages due a land owner as compensation for land 
taken for a public street, were held not taxable until the amount was 
“ fixed and receivable as his absolute personal estate.” Lowell v. Street 
Com’rs, 106 Mass., 540; Arnold v. Middleton, 41 Conn., 206. An award 
in favor of an ind:vidual by arbitrators on the Alabama claims, for dam- 
ages sustained, does not constitute a taxable credit until an appropria- 
tion is made by Congress for the payment of the award. Bucksfort v. 
Woodman, 68 Me., 33; See Scully v. People, 104 Ill., 349. A sum payable 
on a,contingency is not a taxabie debt until the contingency has hap- 
pened. People v. Argunello, 37 Cal., 524; see Smith v. Byrns, 43 Ga., 191. 
An annuitant can be taxed only on the sum actually due and unpaid at 
the time of the assessment. S¢ate v. Shurtz, 41 N. J. L., 279; State v. 
Slutte, 43 N. J. L., 414; State v. Jones, 39 N. J. L., 650. 

III, Stocks zn Corporations.—Stock means the right an individual has 
to a share of the dividends which may be declared by a corporation, 
during its existence, and to a share of its effects, at its dissolution. It is 
intangible property. The stock certificate is not property, but merely 
evidence of the holder’s rights to a portion of the assets. It resembles a 
chose in action; and as to taxation is governed substantially by the same 
rules. Having no locality, shares of stock are regarded as following the 
person of the owner and are taxable at his residence, whether the cor- 
poration be foreign or domestic. Appeal Tax Ct.v. Patterson, 50 Md., 
354; Worth v. Ashe Co. Com’rs, 33 Am. R., 692 (82 N. C. 420); Great 
Barrington v. Co. Com’rs, 16 Pick., 572; Dwight v. Boston, 12 Allen, 316 ; 
McKean v. County, etc., 49 Pa. St., 519; Bradley v. Bauder, 38 Am. R., 
547 (36 O. St., 28). Seward v. Rising Sun, 79 Ind., 351; Griffith v. Wat- 
son, 19 Kan., 23; Dyer v. Osborn, 23 Am. R., 460 (11 R. L., 321); Holton 
v Bangor, 23 Me., 264. And shares may be taxed to the holders not- 
withstanding the capital and property of the corporation is taxed to the 
corporation itself. Belo v. Com’rs, 33 Am. R., 688 (82 N. C., 415); Cook 
v. Burlington, 44 Am. R., 679 (59 Iowa, 251); Memphis v. Ensley, 6 Baxt., 
553; Van Allen v. Assessors, 3 Wall., 573. Where a domestic corporation 
is taxed on its property, shares of stock held by citizens in the corpora- 
tion wiil not be held liable to taxation, if the statute is susceptible of a 
different construction. State v. H. & St. Fo. R. R. Co., 37 Mo., 265 ; 
Savings Bk. v. Portsmouth, 52 N. H., 17; See Osborn v. New York, etc., 
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Co., 40 Conn., 491; Bangor, etc. v. Harris, 22 Me., 533. Shares of stock 
in a National bank are taxable where the bank is situate, without regard 
to the residence of the owner. Curtis v. Ward 58 Mo,, 295; Commer- 
cial Bk. v. Mobile, 63 Ala., 284; Tappan v. Merchants’ N. Bk., 19 Wall., 
490; See Lafiin v. Czt7zens’ Bh., 85 Ind., 341, as to taxation of real estate 
belonging to Nat. Bk. This result is due to the operation of our Na- 
tional banking laws. “The acts of Congress have made certain prop- 
erty taxable here, which without these acts might not be so taxable.” 
Providence, etc. v. Boston, 101 Mass., 575. There are cases which seem 
to have asserted the right of a State to tax shares of stock in corpora- 
tions created by the laws of such State, even when such shares were held 
by non-residents. Paxton v. McCosh, 12 lowa, 527; Baltimore v. Balti- 
more, etc., §7 Md., 31; Pzttsburgh, etc., v. Commonwealth, 66 Pa. St., 73. 
That view might be sustained where the effect of the law is to tax the 
corporate property through the shares of the stockholders. But, if the 
shares be consicered as property in and of themselves (not merely as 
evidence of property), then they cannot be taxed when held by a non- 
resident. State Tax on Foreign held Bonds, 15 Wall., 322; Olzver v. 
Washington Mills, 11 Allen, 268; Worthington v. Sebastian, 25 O. St., 
1; See Nashua, etc., v. Nashua, 46 N. H., 389. Either the person or the 
property on which the tax is to be imposed must be in the jurisdiction 
of the State to render the tax legal. Murray v. Charleston, 96 U. S., 
432; Conwell v. Connersville, 15 Ind., 150; Strong v. O'Donnell, 10 
Philad., 575; Unzon Bk. v. State, 9 Yerger, 490. 

Under the laws of New York a resident is not taxable on account of 
stock owned by him ina foreign corporation. Tvrowdidze v. Com’rs, 4 
Hun, 595; People v. Com'rs, § Hun, 200; See Smith v. Exeter, 37 N. H., 

6 


56. 

County Taxation—Whether tangible, personal property belonging to 
a citizen, when situate at a place other than his residence, should be 
taxed at his residence, or at the piace where it is actually situate, must 
be determined in each instance by reference to the laws of the State ; for 
some of the States have adopted the one system, while others have 
adopted the other; and a citation of the cases would occupy too great 
space. But some of the points decided will serve to illustrate general 
principles. Thus, where property was taken from one county to another 
and was assessed in both, the assessment first made was held to be the 
only valid one. People v. Holl¢day, 25 Cal., 300. A judgment foreclosing 
a mortgage is taxable in the county where the mortgagee resides, not 
where the mortgaged premises are situate. People v. Eastnan, 25 Cal., 
601; People v. Whartonby, 38 Cal., 461; Statev. Welliams, 33 N. J. L,, 
77; See State v. Runyon, 41 N.J.L., 98. The rule would be the same 
although the payment of the debt depended entirely on a sale of the 
mortgaged premises. S/a/e v. Jones, 24 Minn., 251. Funds can only be 
assessed to an agent, who has control and management of the same, when 
the owner is a non-resident of the State. Boardman v. Tompkins, etc., 
85 N. Y., 359; Lord v. Arnold, 18 Barb, 104. Intangible property, such 
as bank stock, is not taxable at any other place than the owner’s domi- 
cile, unless made so by positive enactment. Howe// v. Village, etc., 35 
Mich, 471; Salem J. F. v. Danvers, to Mass., 511; Conwell v. Connersville, 
15 Ind., 150; See Azusbury, etc. v. Ainsbury, 17 Mass., 461. 

Municipal Taxation—Municipal corporations have no inherent power 
of taxation. Thev are restricted to such subjects of taxation as are au- 
thorized by their charters. Dazslv v. Swope, 47 Miss.. 367 ; State v. Mays- 
ville, 12S. C., 76; State v. Shortridge, 56 Mo., 126; Vance v. Little Rock, 
30 Ark., 435; see Logansport v. Seybold, §9 Ind., 225. They cannot tax 
money or credits of their citizens unless specially authorized by their 
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charters. Pullen v. Commissioners, 68 N.C., 451. Authority to tax all 
property in their limits refers to property subject to manual occupa- 
tion, and does not include moneys, stocks, and bonds. Mzfizntown v. 
Jacobs, 69 Pa. St., 151; Goep v. Borrough, etc., 28 Pa. St., 249; Covington 
v. Powell, 2 Metc. (Ky.), 226; Johnson v. Lexington, 14 B. Mon., 648; 
Louisvillev. Herning, 1 Bush, 381. Where authorized by its charter, a 
city may tax choses in action belonging to its citizens. /ohnson v. Oregon 
City, 3 Ore., 13; Trustees v. McConnell, 12 Ill., 138. It may tax stocks 
and bends belonging to its inhabitants. Wz/son v. Alderman, 74 N. C., 
748; Madison v. Whitney, 21 —_ 261. It may tax the capital of a cor- 
poration located and doing business in the city. A/ayor, etc. v. Stone- 
wall Ins. Co., 53 Ala., 570; New Orleans v. People’s Bank, 27 La. Ann., 
646. Bank stock cannot be taxed elsewhere than the owner’s domicile, 
unless expressly authorized by statute. Howell v. Village, etc., 35 Mich., 
471. But money due to a non-resident on written contracts which are 
held by an agent in the city, was held to be taxable as personal prop- 
erty inthe city. People v. Ogdensburg, 48 N. Y., 390; see People v. Com- 
misstoners, 59 N. Y., 40; St. Paul v. Merritt, 7 Minn., 258; Bridges v. 
Griffin, 33 Ga., 113. A city may tax shares of stock owned by an in- 
habitant, although a tax thereon has been paid in the State where the 
corporation is located. Seward v. Rising Sun, 79 Ind., 351; see AZzn- 
turn Vv. Hays, 2 Col., 590. 

Tangible personal property, having an actual sz¢ws in a city, is taxable 
there for corporate purposes. Azeman v. Shepard, 27 Ind., 288; Dun- 
leith v. Reynolds, 53 Ill., 45; Dillon on Mun. Corp., §§ 625-628. It may 
tax property found in its limits, although the general revenue law di- 
rects that personal property shall be assessed at the owner’s residence, 
The general revenue law relates to State and county, not to municipal 
taxation. McGregor v. State Bk., 12 lowa, 79; City, etc. v. State, 2 Spears, 
719; see American T. Co. v. Buffalo, 20 N. Y., 388; Barrett v. Hender- 
son, 4 Bush, 255; Azleenburg v. Wilson, 55 Ind., 210. Authority to tax 
property in its limits does not authorize a tax against a resident for 
property having its szfws outside of the city. Welkey v. Pekin, 19 Ill, 
160; New Albany v. Meekin, 3 Ind., 481; State v. Rahway, 24 N. J. L., 
56; see AZzlls v. Weston, 22 Mo., 384. Nor can a city tax a horse and 
carriage which a non-resident uses daily to convey him to and from his 
business house in the city. C7zty, etc. v. State, 2 Spears, 719; see S¢. 
Charles v. Nolle, 51 Mo., 122; Moore v. Fayetteville, 80 N. C., 154. Nor 
can a City tax a steamboat belonging to a corporation, unless the prin- 
cipal office of the company is inthe city. Uwnzon S. Co.v. Buffalo, 82 N. 
Y., 351; see Pelton v. N. T. Co., 37 O. St., 450; St. Louzs v. Ferry Co., 11 
Wall, 423; Welkey v. Pekin, 19 Ill., 160. Cities are not, unless by 
charter, restricted tothe same subjects of taxation as the State. Ovange, 
etc. Co. v. Alexandria. 17 Gratt., 176; State v. City, etc., 10 Rich. L., 240; 
Burroughs on Tax., § 131; Dillon on Mun. Corp., § 611. 

Domicile—It is not always an easy matter to determine what is the 
domicile or residence of an individual within the meaning of our tax 
laws. And it is still more difficult where the being or entity is a cor- 
poration or co-partnership with numerous offices. The cases illustrat- 
ing this topic are too numerous to be all cited. 

1.—Domicile of Persons.—A person's domicile or residence is his home 
or the habitation which he has fixed in any place without a present in- 
tention of removing therefrom. 1 Am. Lead’g Cas., 706 and note; Green 
v. Beckwith, 38 Mo., 384. When one has once acquired a residence, it will 
be presumed to continue at the same place until a change is atfirma- 
tively shown. Matter of Nichols, 54 N. Y., 62; State v. Cooper, 36 N. J. 
L. 367; Culberson v. Floyd Co., 52 Ind., 361. It will continue at the old 
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place until he has acquired a new one or until there is satisfactory evi- 
dence of its abandonment. Lyman v. Fiske, 17 Pick., 231. Though he 
may leave his residence with the intention of never residing there again, 
he will remain liable to taxation there until he acquires a new one or 
leaves the State. Bulchely v. Williamson, 3 Gray, 493; McCutcheon v. 
Rice Co., 2 McCrary, 337; Boland v. Boston, 42 Am. R., 424 (132 Mass., 
89); see Church v. Rowell, 49 Me., 367. But when he has once passed 
out of the State for the purpose of acquiring a hew home, he ceases to 
be subject to taxation at his old home. -Col/ton v. Longmeadow, 12 Allen, 
598; Briggs v. Rochester, 16 Gray, 337. If,a person has more than one 
dwelling, that in which he usually sleeps is his residence. <Adzngton v. 
North Bridgewater, 23 Pick., 170. . 

II. Domicile of Corporation.—Where the charter or certificate specifies 
the location of the company’s office, it is conclusive as to the location of 
the corporation for the purposes of taxation. elton v. N. 7. Co., 37 
Ohio St., 450; Western 7. Co. v. Schew, 19 N. Y., 408; see New Orleans 
v. People's Bank, 27 La. Ann., 646. When the charter specifies no partic- 
ular place as the locality of the company, the place where the governing 
power is located and exercised (not where the principal labor of the em- 
ployees is done), is the home office, and it is to be taxed there. Mzd- 
dletown, etc. v. Middletown, 40 Conn., 65; State v. Warford, 37 N. J. L., 
397 ; People v. Oswego,6 Thomp. & C.. 673; see Dubuque, etc. v. Dubuque, 
17 lowa, 120. The fact that part of the capital of a domestic corpora- 
tion is invested in foreign countries does not entitle it to an exemption 
from taxation to the extent of such investment. Mevada Bank v. Sedg- 
wick, 104 U. S., 111; People v. Nat. Gold Bank, 51 Cal., 508. A State 
may tax any foreign corporation to which it grants the privilege of doing 
business in the State. E7rze, etc. v. Pennsylvania, 21 Wall., 492; W. U. 
7. Co. v. Lzeb, 76 Ill., 172; W. U. T. Co. v. Maver, 28 Ohio St., §21 ; 
Attorney-General, v. B. S. M. Co., 99 Mass., 148. Soa State or city may 
tax tangible property which has its szfws in such State or city, although 
it is owned by a foreign corporation. S¢. Lous v. Ferry Co., 40 Mo., 
580; see Gardiner, etc. v. Gardiner, 5 Me., 133. 

Ill. Estates of Deceased Persons and Wards.—Owing to a diversity in 
statutes, the decisions relating to taxation of estates in the hands of 
legal representatives are not consistent. In some States it is held that 
estates of dead persons remain taxable at the domicile of the deceased. 
Stephens v. Boonville, 34 Mo., 323; Cornwall v. Todd, 38 Conn., 443; 
Hardy v. Yarmouth, 6 Allen, 277; see McDougal v. Brazil, 83 Ind., 271; 
People v. N. Y. Com’rs, 17 Hun, 293. In others, in which the legal rep- 
resentative is regarded as owner, such estates are taxable at the resi- 
dence of the representative. State v. Collector, 39 N.J.L.,79; Gallatin 
v. Alexander, 10 Lea, 478; Cameron v. Burlington, 56 lowa, 320; see 
State v. Matthews, 10 Ohio St., 431. If a mortgage is specifically de- 
vised it should be assessed to the devisee. Séate v. Liggett, 40 N. J. L., 
308; see State v. Jones, 39 N. J. L., 650; Wells v. Knight, 5 Hun, 50; 
Hathaway v. Fish, 13 Allen, 267. The property of a deceased non-resi- 
dent may be taxed at its actual szfws. State v. St. Louzs Co. Ct., 47 Mo., 
594. But a State cannot tax where the estate is in another State, and 
neither the executor nor anyone interested therein is domiciled in the 
State attempting to exercise the power. Dadllinger v. Rapallo, 14 Fed. 
Rep., 32; S.c., 15 Id., 434. 

Stocks, bonds, etc., belonging to infants under guardianship, should 
be taxed at the residence of the infants, not that of the guardian. Kzrk- 
land v. Whately, 4 Allen, 462; School Directors v. Barnes, 2 W. & S., 588 ; 
Louisville v. Sherley, 80 Ky., 71; contra, Lousey v. Bell, 23 Ind., 423. 
The guardian may change the residence of the ward so as to subject him 
to taxation at his new residence. Mason v. Thurber, 1 R.1., 481. 
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IV. Trustees—In the absence of a statute prescribing where a trust 
estate should be listed for taxation, the law would regard the trustee as 
owner and tax it at hisdomicile. Latrobev. Ba/timore, 19 Md., 13; Green 
v. Mumford, 4 R. I., 313; see Cornwall v. Todd, 38 Conn., 443; People v. 
Albany, 40 N. Y., 154. Ifthe title of the trust property is vested in two 
trustees, and but one of them resides in a particular city or county, it 
should only tax one-half the trust property. Appeal Tax Ct. v. Gill, 50 
Md., 377; Baltimore v. Stirling, 29 Md., 48; State v. Matthews, 10 Ohio 
St., 431; Stzzson v. Boston, 125 Mass., 348. Funds at interest outside of 
a city cannot be taxed in the city on the ground that the trustee resides 
in the city, when the beneficiaries are non-residents, although such funds 
would be subject to a State tax. Cardlisle v. Marshall, 36 Pa. St., 397. 
Where shares of stock were held by trustees in one State, with direc- 
tions to pay over the income to the beneficiary in another State, neither 
the principal nor income are taxable in the latter State. Dorr v. Boston, 
6 Gray, 131. A court of chancery cannot be treated as trustee, and 
taxed on account of funds of suitors under its control. Matter of Kzl- 
linger, 9 Paige, 62; but see People v. Lardner, 30 Cal., 242. Nor are 
mortgages made to the chancellor for investment of funds under the 
control of his court taxable. Public Schools, etc. v. Trenton, 30 N. J. 
Eq. 667. 

V. Partuershifs Unincorporated companies are taxable as partners, 
not as shareholders. Hoadley v. Co. Commissioners, 105 Mass. 519; see I 
Lindley on Part., 79; Pomeroy Salt Co. v. Davis, 21 Ohio St., 555, For 
the purposes of taxation, the firm (not its members) is the owner, and 
its property should be assessed in the town where it has its principal 
place of business, and where its business is carried on. Hoadley v. Co. 
Commissioners, 105 Mass., 519; Little v. Cambridge, 9 Cush, 298; Stock- 
wellv. Brewer, 59 Me., 286; Fazrbanks v. Kittridge, 24 Vt., 9; McCoy 
v. Anderson, 47 Mich., 502; Metchell v. Plover, 53 Wis., 548; but see 
Taylor v. Love, 43 N. ): L., 142; Loud v. Charleston, 103 Mass., 278. 
But tangible property of the firm, located in another city, may be taxed 
there for city purposes. Se/z v. Cagwezn, 104 Ill., 647; see Lee v. Temple- 
ton, 6 Gray, 579. The entire property of the firm should be listed in the 
county where the business is carried on, although one partner lives in 
another State. Swallow v. Thomas, 15 Kans., 66; Wells v. Battelle, 11 


Mass., 477. A resident partner may be taxed on account Of his interest’ 


in the partnership assets in another State. Bemzs v. Boston, 14 Allen, 
366. But partnership effects cannot be taxed to one who has ceased to 
bea partner. Washburn v. Walworth, 133 Mass., 499. 

CrosBy JOHNSON, in The Central Law Journal. 





DYNAMITE AS A MorAL AGENT.—Herr Hager, the wealthy German banker, - 


is the most punctual man in the world, and always carries a couple of chronometers 
about with him. By reason of this habit he is a frequent victim to pickpockets, as 
not a week passes without his losing one of his watches. At first he had recourse 
to all kinds of safety chains ; then one fine morning he took no precaution what- 
ever, and quietly allowed himself to be robbed. At night, on returning from busi- 
ness, he took up the evening paper, when he uttered an exclamation of delight, and 
at once started off to the police station. This is what he had read: ‘‘ To-day, about 
2 P. M., a violent explosion took place in a house in B street, occupied by 
Mr. S ———, a wealthy townsman. The hands of the victim are shattered and the 
left eye gone.” The crafty banker had filled the watch-case with dynamite, which 
exploded during the operation of winding. Since that time no more watches have 
been stolen from the person of Herr Hager. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


In another publication I have found the following question and answer : 

‘*A bank draws a draft on its New York correspondent, payable to order 
of B. 8B indorses same in blank and sells it to C. Under the blank in- 
dorsement C indorses the draft in full to its correspondent in New York; 
the draft is lost in the mail, seven days after issue is presented to payor by 
stranger and payment made. Is not payor bank liable? Answer, No. 
Authority, Daniel on Neg. Inst., §696. ‘‘If a bill or note be once in- 
dorsed in blank, though afterwards indorsed in full, it will still, as against 
the drawer,@acceptor, maker, payee, blank indorser, and all indorsers before 
him, be payable to bearer, etc.” 

Mr. Daniels refers to Johnson v. Mitchell, 50 Texas, 212. This case was 
brought upon a note payable to bearer, and the indorsement was in full, 
and Mitchell was a stranger to the note and held it by delivery of the in- 
dorsee, and received judgment on the basis that the note could by no in- 
dorsement make any change or alteration in the note itself. ‘The note having 
been made payable to bearer cannot be changed, for such change is a ma- 
terial alteration. Any indorsement affects parties to the indorsement only. 
The court, in the case cited, said: ‘‘ According to the elementary authorities 
a bill or note payable to order and indorsed in blank, so long as the in- 
dorsement continues blank, is in effect payable to bearer.” Quoting Ford 
Mansfield, ‘‘I see no difference between a note indorsed in blank and one 
payable to bearer.” Every bank in the United States and Europe overthrows 
this doctrine every day; the difference is simply this: in one case draft to 
order, with blank indorsement, we have the power to restrict it by making 
it payable to ourselves, which is in strict conformity with the face of the 
bill; in case of a draft or check payable to bearer, we cannot restrict the 
payment, because, if we could do so, we would at once alter the face of 
the bill. Chancelor Kent said: ‘‘A note indorsed in blank and one pay- 
able to bearer are of the same nature. They go by delivery and possession 
passes in both cases” The same objection holds good here, for if we go 
one step further the similarity ceases, for I can restrict one to pay to order, 
but I cannot restrict the other, 7. e., pay to bearer. 

Millions of dollars of paper are passed through the mails daily with the 
same blank indorsements as are mentioned in the above statement. We each and 
every one have the right to fill out the indorsement if in blank, but we 
do not do so, considering that our own indorsement in full is notice to 
payor that we have paid for the draft, and as it is not a custom to buy 
a piece of paper and then sell it again, every New York bank should be 
responsible for payment under such circumstances. What would the New 
York bank, in case under consideration, do if the indorsement of B should 
be a forgery? Do they pay anything to a stranger on blank indorsement? 
The whole case hinges on the assumption that there is no difference between 
a draft payable to order and indorsed in blank, and a draft payable to 
bearer. There is more than one difference: Ist, a draft payable to bearer 
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can be paid without any reference to the indorsement. 2d, the paying bank 
is not held responsible for any forged indorsements on draft payable to 
bearer; the opposite is the case with drafts to order. In the Texas case, 
Mitchell could have canceled all the indorsements and sued in his own name, 
because the note was payable to bearer, but he could not have done so in 
draft payable to order, except under new statute. 

None of the points referred to take into consideration these ultimate dif- 
ferences, they consider only the points of agreement and stop. 

In the above mentioned case the bank paying the draft had fair 
notice that the man presenting the draft possessed no title, because they 
well know the custom of the banks in these remittances, which is to make 
full indorsements under blanks and forward. I have looked through the re- 
tired drafts of this bank for three years back, and I find three-fourths of 
them with this class of’ indorsement. 

To hold the paying bank responsible under this case would not infringe 
upon any privilege of law, and would work a hardship on no one. 

Of course, we can all protect our banks by filling up the blank indorsement, 
and we do this by implication when we put our full indorsement under a 
blank on a draft payable to order. 

This matter is of vast importance, and we all transact business on the 


principle opposed to authorities. 
G. W. VOIERs. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


The Industrial Situation and the Question of Wages: A Study in Social 
Physiology. By J. SCHOENHOF. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1885. 

In preparing this book the author has made considerable use of our con- 
sular reports, but criticises, and not unjustly, the imperfect manner in which 
they have often been prepared. The information thus given to us shows 
what these officials might do if they had the spirit and capacity. Imperfect 
as their work is, it is a step forward. The labor question requires, first of 
all, a far more thorough investigation of the facts before progress can be 
made toward its solution. Speculation on the subject is fruitless. Some of 
the most interesting and valuable chapters relate to the adulteration of silk. 
The author shows the effect of adulterating it, and why it is done. One 
reason that may be mentioned is, to counteract the influence of the Ameri- 
can tariff. He says that ‘‘the nearest remedy against adulteration would be 
an abolition of duties, which would bring the pure article within the reach 
of the less pecunious classes who share in the annual consumption of a hun- 
dred milliéns of silk goods, American value, adding duties paid the Govern- 
ment. High duties upon the material are a premium upon adulteration at 
home. High duties upon fabrics are a premium upon adulteration abroad. 
We cannot escape from this result of our fiscal system.” 

The author could hardly escape from dealing with the knotty subject of 
prices in a work of this nature. Evidently he has studied the subject more 
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attentively than many who air their wisdom concerning it. He sees clearly 
enough that price-making is the outcome of many causes, the more promi- 
nent of which are thus specified: land and its tenure, including natural 
forces; production and its methods; transportation; taxation and laws; cur- 
rency and money; interest and capital; and distribution and profits. 

The trend and doctrine of the book are well stated in the closing para- 
graph: ‘‘Our labor, assisted by machinery, is so efficient and cheap now, 
that with free material we could advance our labor price, and still be able 
to undersell European labor in any of the neutral markets of the world. 
We could add to the yearly earnings of our toiling millions many a week’s, 
nay, month’s employment beyond that offered by our circumscribed markets 
at home. By opening foreign markets to the products of the toil of our 
workers at home, and thus increasing their earnings, we should create the 
most lucrative colonies that any nation has had in the history of the 
world.” 


England as seen by an American Banker: Notes of a Pedestrian Tour. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Company. 


This book is by a person whose name is not unknown to the readers of 
our Magazine. It is really one of the freshest and most readable books of 
travel that has appeared for a long time. And for several reasons. In the 
first place, the writer introduces a large number of new topics, and leaves 
‘out a long list of the old, which have been served up a thousand or more 
times. He has a pair of discerning eyes, and is always alert for everything. 
After a little, the reader becomes greatly interested in following him along, 
and wondering what is to be seen next. One thing that helps the effect 
is, the order of topics. Instead of marking out a plan, and classifying and 
labeling, the book is without arrangement; all things are given to us, we 
imagine, quite in the order they were seen by the author. Lastly, no effort 
is made at fine writing. Yet the style, generally, is far better than in most 
works of this kind, because the author was an interested and highly intelli- 
gent observer of what he saw. One feels that it was a pleasure, and not 
an effort, for the author to thus record his opinions and observations. We 
are sure that this work will interest our readers—the topics not relating to 
banking quite as much as what is here said concerning the Bank of Eng- 
land and other commercial matters. 


A Treatise on the Law of Railroads. By H. G. Woop. In three volumes. 
Boston: Charles C. Soule. 1885. 


As the courts are constantly making decisions which contain new princi- 
ples, or modifications of old ones, it is necessary, either to re-write the books 
pertaining to different branches of the law or to prepare others. Both things 
are done. Some works, like ‘‘ Greenleaf’s Evidence,” stand the test of time, and 
by constant revision the field is kept secure. Though good books previously 
existed on the law of negotiable ‘instruments, the latest, by Mr. Daniel, is so 
much better than its predecessors that it is likely to drive them from the field. 
Though other works exist relating to the law of railroads, this is so much 
better than the others, we imagine its superior value will soon be discovered. 
It is true that Rorer’s work possesses considerable merit, but this is more 
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exhaustive, the principles are evidently stated with accuracy, and its great 
usefulness is apparent. As the author was formerly the attorney for a large 
railway company, his knowledge of the subject is something more than that 
of an ordinary law-book maker. The work covers a broad field, the decisions 
are included to the latest date, and it will doubtless prove a welcome addi- 
tion to the lawyer’s library. 


A History of the Insurance Company of North America, of Philadelphia. By 
Tuomas H. MONTGOMERY. Philadelphia. 1885. 

As we intend to give a lengthy review of this elegantly printed work in a 
subsequent number, we shall not say much concerning it here. The company 
had its origin in The Universal Tontine, which was projected in Philadelphia, 
in 1792. The scheme was planned by citizens of that city, including some 
also of Boston, ‘‘for the purpose of raising a fund upon lives, to be applied 
to the charitable and other uses.” We are told that the plan was similar 
to that of The Boston Tontine Association, which eventually became the 
Union Bank of that city. The company has had a worthy history, and it 
is eminently fitting that this record should be given to the world. 





INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. NOTARIAL RECORDS. 


Being a Notary Public for the G—— National Bank, I desire to ask a question on 
the notarial practice in protesting, and request an answer through your ‘‘ In- 
quiries of Correspondents.” 

In protesting a note or check which has passed through the hands of a number 
of banks, each of which have indorsed on back of said note or check their stamped 
indorsements in some shape, as this— 

‘* For collection and account, 
“HH National Bank. 
‘* A. B., Cashier.” 

















And, 
J, 3 National Bank, 
5 Indorsement guaranteed. 
“Seas H—-, Pa. 
And, 
‘* Pay to order of C. D. 
‘* For collection and account, 
ea County National Bank, 
‘yi Pa. E. D., Cashier.” 
and so on. 


Is it the practice, and is it necessary on the protest and registered copy of 
same to make verbatim copy of above indorsements, or is it sufficient (as the 
practice has been in this region) to merely state, imdorsed by 

A‘ B., Cashier H National Bank. 
E. D., Cashier Y—— Co. National Bank, etc. ? 
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If latter mode is correct, does the notary comply with the law of keeping a fudf 
and complete copy of protested note or check with indorsements? And would 
said copy be accepted ; and could the notary swear said copy was a full and com. 
plete copy, in the courts ? 

Rep_y.—The better practice in the keeping of notarial records is to copy the 
indorsements verbatim et literatim. Manual of Notaries and Bankers, by 
Wedgwood and Homans, 1867, pp. 137,246. Daniel on Neg. Inst., $ 944. 
And where the statutes of a State require the notary to keep a full and 
complete copy of the protested paper with indorsements, we should say that 
such indorsements as those stated in the inquiry ought to be copied in full. 
An indorsement ‘‘ for collection and account,” for example, is, in certain re- 
spects, different from a common indorsement; a special indorsement also dif- 
fers from a general indorsement in blank; and, it would seem that the 
character of the indorsement ought to appear in the notary’s copy. Whether 
the want of a copy of the indorsements, made verbatim et literatim, would 
render the record inadmissible in evidence in the courts may be a different 
question. It depends so much upon local law and upon the discretion of 
judges, that, in the absence of any authoritative decision known to us, we 
express no opinion upon it. 


II. COMPUTATION OF INTEREST ON A NOTE BEARING COMPOUND 
INTEREST. 


A question has been discussed here a good deal that is of interest to 
many people, and, as I have never seen the vea/ point answered in your Mag- 
azine, I submit it to you, viz. : 

$1,000. L——-—,, Mo., July Ist, 1880. 

Five years after date I promise to pay to John Smith, or order, 
one thousand dollars, for value received, with 10 per cent. interest per annum 
thereon from date, which interest shall be due and payable annually, and if the in- 
terest thereon be not paid annually, or when due, the same shall, when due, be 
added to and become part of the principal, and bear interest at the same rate. 





Indorsed— 
One Hundred Dollars paid Dec. 1, 1880. 
Fifty Dollars paid May Ist, 1881. 
$100 paid Sept. Ist, 1883. 


The promissory note copied above is given, which provides for the pay- 
ment of interest annually, and if not paid. to be added annually to the 
principal, and bear same rate of interest. The question is—When such a 
note is given and partial payments are made, is it correct to calculate the 
interest under the old United States rule of partial payments, viz., compute 
interest to time of payment, and add interest to principal and deduct payment, 
and soon? Or, should the interest be added to principal only once each year, as 
provided in the note. It seems to me that the note is a special contract which ab- 
rogates the old United States rule, and that you have no right to compound the 
interest on each payment, but only once a year, as the note provides And, would 
the rule be same if the note was not paid at maturity, and partial payments were 
made after the note became due? This is a question on which many good business 
men in this country differ. 


Rep_y.—Our correspondent takes the view of this question which would, 
we think, ordinarily commend itself to a business man. In our opinion, how- 
ever, the legal method of computing interest upon such a note would be 
this: The note provides that interest shall be paid annually, and, if not so 
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paid, shall be added to and become part of the “‘principal.” This, by the 
contract, makes it necessary to make an annual rest each year on the day 
when the interest is payable. The question then is—what, in case partial 
payments are made in any year before the day when, by the terms of the 
note, interest is payable, is that ‘‘ principal” to which the interest then ac- 
crued is to be added. In the absence of any agreement of the parties, we 
think the amount of such principal is to be calculated by applying what 
our correspondent calls the ‘‘old United States rule of partial payments,” 
viz., by making another rest each time in any year, when a partial payment 
is made, which, either alone or added to other payments previously made, ex- 
ceeds the interest accrued at the time of such payment. We do not see 
how, in the absence of an agreement so to do, the parties would have the 
right in law to adopt any other method of computation. See BANKER’S 
MAGAZINE, January, 1885, p. 545; February, 1885, p. 623. Rimey v. Hill, 14 
Mo., 500. The other question, viz., whether interest should be computed in 
the same manner after the maturity of the note as before, is one upon which 
there is such conflict of decision, that it must always depend upon the local 
law of the State where the question arises. The better rule is, that interes; 
is to be computed at the contract rate until the note is paid; and this 
is the law of Missouri, from which State the inquiry comes to us. Borders 
v. Barber, 81 Mo. 636. 


III. PAYMENT OF A CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT. 


We issue a certificate of deposit payable to X Y Z, which, with the indorsement 
X Y Z upon it, is cashed by bank A. Bank A indorses the certificate without re- 
course, and deposits it in bank B, another bank in the same town. Bank B in- 
dorses the certificate with stamped indorsement, and sends it to us for collection 
and remittance. We are not acquainted with the signature of X Y Z, and, on ac- 
count of bank A’s indorsing it ‘‘ without recourse,” we returi? it to bank B, and ask 
them to guarantee the indorsement of X Y Z, or have bank A indorse it in regu- 
lar form, that is, by leaving off the words ‘‘ without recourse.” Bank B again re- 
turns it, with orders to pay it or protest it. I have returned it without protest, and 
demanded indorsement as above. I think I am correct in doing so, on the ground 
that I do not know the signature of X Y Z, and, from the appearance of things, I 
am led to think that bank A received the certificate in an irregular way, and, by its 
indorsement without recourse, wishes to escape liability, and that I cannot hold 
bank B on account of stamped, indorsement. 

RepLy.—The inquirer seems to have acted under a misapprehension of 
the law and of the rights of his bank in this case, which is quite unusual. 
In the first place the bank was bound to be acquainted with the signature 
of X Y Z, in the same sense that it is bound to know the signature of one of 
*. . . \ . 
its ordinary depositors upon any check which may be presented for payment. 
Stout v. Benoist, 39 Mo., 277. Daniel on Neg. Insts., Vol. II., § 1,700. 
And if it paid the amount of the certificate to a dona-fide holder thereof, 
and the signature of X Y Z proved to be a forgery, it could not recover the 
money so paid. Being under this obligation in respect to the signature of 
X Y Z, the bank, if it had doubts as to the genuineness of. the indorsement, 
at most had only the right to hold the certificate for a reasonable time, in 
order to make the necessary inquiries, after which it would become its duty 
to decide for itself, whether it would pay the certificate or not; and, if it de- 
cided not to pay, it should have protested the certificate and returned it to 
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bank B. The inquirer had certainly no right to require bank A to change 
its indorsement. An indorsement ‘* without recourse”’ does not, in law, throw 
any suspicion upon the character of the paper. Daniel on Neg. Insts., Vol. 
I., § 700. As said by the Court of Virginia, in Zomax v. Picot, 2 Rand., 
260, ‘‘ An indorsement ‘ without recourse’ is not out of the due course of 
trade. The security continues negotiable, notwithstanding such indorsement. 
Nor does such an indorsement indicate, in any case, that the parties to it are 
conscious of any defect in the security, or that the indorser does not take 
it on the credit of the other party or parties to the note. On the contrary, 
he takes it solely on their credit, and the indorser only shows thereby that 
he is unwilling to make himself responsible for the payment.” If the in- 
quirer supposed the indorsement of bank A, with the words ‘‘ without re- 
course striken out, would be a better guarantee to his bank of the genuine- 
ness of the indorsement, he was entirely mistaken. Because it is well settled 
that an indorsement ‘‘ without recourse” is as much a guaranty of the 
genuineness of previous signatures as an indorsement without those words 
would be. Daniel on Neg. Insts., Vol. I., § 670. But neither form of indorse- 
ment would be of any value as a guaranty to the issuing bank of the genu- 
ineness of X Y Z’s indorsement, in case it should prove to be a forgery. 
The right of the issuing bank to recover the money paid in such a case, if 
any right existed, would not depend upon the form of the indorsement of 
bank A, and would not be against bank A at all. The right to recover 
would be against bank B, and the recovery would be as for money paid to 
bank B by mistake and without consideration, and not under any contract 
contained in the indorsement of bank B. See Daniel on Neg. Insts., Vol. 
I., § 1369, e¢ seg. BANKER’S MAGAZINE, Aug., 1885, pp. 145, 146; unless 
bank B had added to its indorsement a special guaranty of the indorsement 
of X Y Z. That the inquirer had no right to call upon bank B to give a 
guaranty of the indorsement of X Y Z, is too plain for discussion; and that 
the stamped indorsement of bank B was as binding upon it as a written in- 
dorsement would have been, is equally well settled. See BANKER’S MAGAZINE, 
April, 1880, p. 816; August, 1883, p. 144; Oct., 1883, p. 304. We think 
that the position taken by bank B was entirely correct and proper. 


_—_—_- 
i. ie 





SOUTH AMERICAN ProGRESS.—There are banks in Buenos Ayres, the capital of 
the Argentine Republic, with capital greater than any in the United States, occupy- 
ing buildings finer than any banking-house in New York, palaces of marble and 
glass and iron. The Provincial bank has a capital of $33,000,000, and $67,000,000 
of deposits. The National Bank has a capital of $20,000,000, another has $8,000, - 
ooo, and several have $5,000,000. They have a board of trade and a stock ex- 
change where business is conducted on the same plan as in New York or Chicago, 
and with as great an amount of excitement. There are more daily papers there than 
in New York or London, twenty-three in all, and two of the dailies are printed in 
the English language. one in French, one in German, and one in Italian. The 
rest are in Spanish. The telephone and the electric light are used quite as exten- 
sively as in the United States, and the number of instruments engaged is larger in 
proportion to population than in any city in the world. The Argentine University, 
under the patronage of the government, is one of the best in America, and ranks 
with Yale or Harvard in its curriculum and standard of education It has a faculty 
of forty-two professors, many of them Germans, with four branches: law, en- 
gineering, and scientific, and the ordinary classical course. The library has about 
40,000 volumes, representing the literature of all languages, and the museum is 
quite extensive. 
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THE NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK has just acquired a fifty years” 
lease of the lot 29 by 52 on the south-west corner of Broadway and Chambers. 
street, at an annual rental of $11,000. 


New NEw YorK BANKING House.—Messrs. Chrystie & Janney have estab- 
lished themselves to conduct a general banking business at 23 and 25 Nassaustreet, 
this city. The firm is composed of Mr. J. A. Chrystie, who has occupied for the: 
past nine years a responsible position in the banking house of Kountze Brothers, 
and Mr. S. M. Janney, for some years past the able cashier of the Bank of Del. 
Norte, Colorado. The new firm will receive deposits and consignments of bullion 
and deal in foreign exchange. They unite all the qualifications necessary to form. 
successful bankers, with a large experience, and will no doubt command a degree 
of prosperity commensurate with their ability. 


NEW YoRK STATE BANKs.—The report of the Superintendent of the Banking 
Department recently submitted to the Legislature of New York shows that the 
State banks are in a flourishing condition. At the close of the year 1885 there were 
ninety-two of these institutions, the largest number since 1865. It is gratifying to 
know that am..ng them there has been but one failure during the year. In the failure 
of the Atlantic State Bank, of Brooklyn, which resulted from a too intimate associa- 
tion with the Metropolitan National Bank, of New York, which collapsed, the 
depositors have all been paid in full, and the receiver states that there will be about 
$40,000 for distribution to shareholders, should the courts decide that depositors 
are not entitled to interest from the date of the suspension of the bank. 

The Superintendent, in the report now before us, recommends that all trust, loan, 
and mortgage companies be organized under a general law, so that their powers 
shall be uniform, they not being so now. Regular examinations of the banks by 
the Department were made for the first time last year. Before that time no inquiry 
was set on foot unless the Superintendent had reason to suspect that the bank was 
unsound. The change from the old method has worked exceedingly well. The 
Superi itendent also deprecates strongly the practice of private banking under 
a corporate title, and advances some arguments that will repay perusal as will the 
entire report 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT BOOKKEEPING.—For several years Senator Davis, of 
West Virginia, availed himself of every Opportunity to denounce the bookkeeping 
in the Treasury, and to insist that there was a deficit of $200,000,000 in the Treas- 
ury, which occurred between 1870 and 1880, and which the officers were trying to 
cover up. Now General Rosecrans, a gentleman of Senator Davis’s own political 
faith, is the register or supervising bookkeeper of the Treasury, and in his annual 
report he uses the following language: ‘‘ In closing this report I must say that the 
system of keeping the public accounts is as perfect as human wisdom has been able 
to devise, as is evidenced by reference to the accompanying table on page 164, 
which shows the entire cash receipts of the Government from March, 1789, to June 
30, 1885, amounted to $21,649,805,641, and the disbursements of $21,128,011,615 
for the same period, leaving the cash balance in hand of the United States Treas- 
urer, as per his report of June 30, 1885, of $521,794,026, without the difference of 
one cent. In keeping of these vast accounts, especially during the period from 
1871 to 1880, extraordinary labors were devolved upon the Treasury. Some irregu- 
lar classifications of accounts occurred to which the honorable Secretary of the 
Treasury called the attention of Congress in his finance report of 1871 (page 20), 
and in subsequent reports. These irregularities were carefully scrutinized by a 
committee of Congress and a report made by the Senate Committee on Finance of 
the Forty-fourth Congress, first session, on the subject, recommending appropriate 
legislation. It is earnestly hoped that this subject may receive prompt attention ” 


40 
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—-— THE surplus of the Connecticut Trust and Safe Deposit Co., of Hartford, 
is now at the quite respectable figures of $80,000. 

Savincs BANKS—The Savings banks of the State of New York have now 
1,182,298 depositors whose accounts aggregate over $445,000,000, or about $377 
for each depositor. Those of New England have $492,373,407 of deposits, and 
1,460,185 depositors. 

SUGGESTIVE FIGURES.—The new business written by the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Company of New York, during 1885, foots up the enormous total of $06,- 
000,000. This is more than $10,000,000 greater than was written by this company 
in 1884. The Equitable’s surplus has increased nearly $3,000,000 and its assets 
$7,000, 000. 

THE United States Treasurer now holdsas security for National bank circula- 
tion $305,282,750 bonds, of which $3,515,000 are currency 6s, $50,178,950 4% per 
cents., $114,591,650 4 per cents. and $136,997,150 3 per cents. ‘The bonds to se- 
cure $18,312,000 public money in National bank depositories are $120,000 cur- 
rency 6s, $1,797,000 434 cents., $7,608,000 4 per cents. and $8,787,000 3 per cents. 

BANK OF THAYER, Mo.—A new bank will be opened on the 15th of February, 
at Thayer, Oregon County. Mr. I. I. Grafton will be cashier, and the capital will 
be $50,000. Its chief correspondents will be Park National Bank, New York; the 
Armour Brothers Banking Co., Kansas City, and the State Savings Association of 
St. Louis. The safe for the Bank of Thayer is now being completed by Hall’s 
Safe and Lock Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IMPORTANT BANKING BUSINESS CHANGES.—A prominent event in the finan- 
cial world is the entrance of Mr. Thomas Baring, of the great firm of Baring 
Bros. & Co., of London, into the firm of Kidder, Peabody & Co., of Boston 
and New York, and the transfer of the entire American business of the London 
house to that of which Mr. Thomas Baring became a partner at the beginning of the 
year. The relation of the two houses is not altogether new, since the Boston agency 
of Messrs. Baring Bros. & Co. has been in the hands‘of Messrs. Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. for some seven years past, but the transfer of New York and all the American 
business to the latter firm and the association with them of Mr. Thomas Baring, 
who becomes a resident of New York, are incidents of note in current financial 
annals. The house of Kidder, Peabody & Co. was established nearly fifty years 
ago in Boston by John E. Thayer & Bro., who were succeeded by the present firm 
in 1865. A year or two after the New York branch was established. The firm 
consists of Mr. Henry P.Kidder, Mr. F. H. Peabody, and Mr. Oliver W. Peabody, 
of Boston, and Mr. George C. Magoun, of New York. The house deals ex- 
clusively in foreign exchange and commercial credits. Its business in this city has 
grown with great rapidity, and is probably not now exceeded by that of any other 
house. In Boston it stands far ahead of any other. It is known far and wide as a 
house of the most solid, conservative character. 

The dissolution of the firm of S. G. and G. C. Ward, which took place at 
the close of the year, is connected with the above announcement by the fact that the 
Messrs. Ward were the New York agents of the Barings. Both members of 
the house are citizens distinguished in the higher walks of New York life, as 
patrons of art and directors of prominent financial, business and benevolent institu- 
tions ; and in these relations as well as in that of banker and customer, they have 
become widely known and not less esteemed. The agency of the Barings was 
originally held in Boston by Captain Thomas W. Ward, father of the gentlemen 
whose names are now the subject of mention. It descended from him to Mr. S. G. 
Ward, who established a branch agency in New York, first under the management 
of Weston & Gray, and subsequently under that of Ward, Campbell & Co., of 
which firm Mr. G. C. Ward was the head. He retired from it and became associ- 
ated with his brother under the present firm name on the latter’s removal from 
Boston to this city, and the adoption of New York as the headquarters of the 
agency. The Boston agency was subsequently, as above mentioned, taken by 
Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co. The retirement of the Messrs Ward will be 
warmly regretted by the thousands of travelers who have come into pleasant contact 
with them, as well as by many others whose business relations with the firm have 
made them acquainted with the unimpeachable character of all their transactions. 
Men of this class adorn business life, and their retirement is a public loss. 
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A BANK PRESIDENT’S LONGEvITYy.—On January 12th, at the meeting for the 
organization of the new Board of Directors for the present year, of the Farmers’ 
National Bank of Mansfield, Ohio, those present had a quite unique experience. 
Mr. James Purdy, who has been the president of the Farmers’ National Bank for 
twenty years (having previously served for twenty years as President of the Farmers’ 
Branch of the State Bank of Ohio) declined a re-election on account of his age. 
Mr. Purdy is now in his ninety-third year. The Board therefore elected Mr. Jos. 
S. Hedges as President. Mr. Hedges has made an able cashier of the Farmers’ 
National Bank, and will doubtless make as able a president. Mr. J. J. Miller con- 
tinues as assistant cashier. 


A SOMEWHAT SIMILAR INSTANCE FROM DAyToN.—Ohio seems to be deter- 
mined to furnish conclusive evidence that the banking business is conducive to long 
life in its conductors. The reasonableness of this proposition will not admit of ques- 
tion, as far as that State is concerned at least. At the organization of the Board of 
Directors, on the 14th of January, of the Dayton National Bank, the venerable 
President, Mr. J. H. Achey, positively declined a re-election As Mr. Achey is 
nearly eighty-five years of age he insisted upon being relieved of the active duties 
of president, though still remaining in the Board. He is one of the oldest bankers 
in Ohio, and was for many years a director in the old State Bank of Ohio, and a 
member of the State Board of Control. 

With two such unusual occurrences as those of Dayton and Mansfield coming so 
closely together, we think we may safely pronounce Ohio unequaled in the matter of 
the longevity of its bankers. 


CLINTON (IOWA) IN MouURNING.—The community of Clinton, in the death of 
Mr. Wm. F. Coan, on the 15th of January, has sustained an irreparable loss. De- 
ceased was in his sixty-sixth year, having been born in Seneca County, New York, 
in 1820, and no man in Clinton County was more highly or justly esteemed or bet- 
ter known. Mr. Coan had been a resident of Clinton for over thirty years. He 
entered the banking business in 1863, and in 1865 organized the Clinton National 
Bank, of which he has been continuously the president ever since. On the Tues- 
day previous to his demise he was unanimously re-elected by the directors. He 
was the chief organizer of the Clinton Savings Bank, being its treasurer, and, in 
a great measure, conducting its affairs. He was one of the chief promoters of 
several railroad and other enterprises calculated to benefit the locality where he re- 
sided. He was foremost in everything looking to Clinton’s prosperity, a philan- 
thropic citizen, a thorough gentleman, and the noblest work of the Creator—an 
honest man. 


CLEVELAND, Ou10.—The bank house of Lamprecht, Hayes & Co. having been 
dissolved, by mutual consent, Messrs. Wm. H., G. O. Lamprecht, and Chas. 
Lamprecht, Sr., have established themselves under the firm name of Lamprecht 
Brothers & Co., at 137 Superior St., Cleveland. The members of the new firm 
are: Mr. Wm. H. Lamprecht, Secretary and Director, formerly Treasurer and 
General Manager of the South Cleveland Banking Co., and late senior partner of 
Lamprecht, Hayes & Co.; Mr. G. O. Lamprecht, formerly Assistant Treasurer of 
the Ohio State Treasury Department, and lately a member of the old firm; and 
Mr. Charles Lamprecht, Sr., a retired merchant. ‘hese gentlemen are so well and 
favorably known that they need no extended introduction, at our hands, to the 
bankers of this country. The business of Lamprecht Brothers & Co. will be that 
of general banking. They will receive accounts of banks, bankers, merchants and 
individuals, and allow interest to banks and bankers, and, on special accounts, on 
daily balances. They are prepared to deal in foreign exchange, and will issue let- 
ters of credit and make cable transfers. They have superior facilities for negotiat- 
ing large loans and mortgages, and for buying and selling commercial paper. 
Their bond department will be a special feature of the business, and they will buy 
and sell Government, State, and Municipal bonds, and send list of prices to intend- 
ing purchasers. 

We know of no better recommendation to the confidence of the public that any 
firm could have, than the one which Messrs. Lamprecht Brothers & Co. possess, in 
their ability to refer, by permission, to all the National banks in the city in which 


they do business. 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA.—A new branch of this bank has just been estab- 
lished at Niagara Falls, Ontario. The Imperial Bank, therefore, now has eleven 
branches in Canada, the others being St. Catherine’s, Essex Centre, Ingersoll, 
Welland, Port Colborne, St. -Thomas, Fergus, Woodstock, Winnipeg, and 
Brandon. The Niagara Falls branch is under the management of Mr. Edward 
Hay. 

CINCINNATI.—The directors of the Second National Bank, of Cincinnati, O., 
will soon remodel the building on the south-east corner of Ninth and Main streets, 
and make it thoroughly adaptable for the purposes of their bank. The Second 
National will remove from its present quarters to the above mentioned location as 
soon as the necessary improvements are completed. 


URBANA, OHIO.—Mr. Henry P. Espy, after thirty-five years continuous service 
as cashier of the Champaign County Bank, and its successor, the Champaign Na- 
tional Bank, of Urbana, has recently resigned. Mr. W.R. Ross, late assistant 
cashier, succeeds Mr. Espy as cashier. ‘The officers of the Champaign National 
are, therefore, now: P. B. Ross, president; W. R. Ross, cashier and Lemuel 
Weaver, vice-president. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS.—The United States derives more money as Internal Revenue 
tax from the thriving city of Peoria than it does from any other point, except one, 
in the country. We mention this fact in passing to emphasize Peoria’s importance 
in the galaxy of enterprising and progressive towns of the West, and to call atten- 
tion to the Central National Bank of Peoria, with its capital of $200,000. This 
bank gives especial attention and care to collections in its city and throughout 
Central Illinois, and offers unsurpassed facilities to banks and bankers, merchants 
and manufacturers, who may have transactions in that section. To all such we 
cordially commend the Central National Bank. Its officers are: Mr. Martin King- 
man, President, and Mr. B. F, Blossom, Cashier, and it has for its principal corre- 
spondents the Importers and Traders’ National Bank, of New York, and the 
Continental National Bank, of Chicago. The Central National’s officers are com- 
mended generally for doing the bank’s business well. 


TAXING BANK Deposits.—The State Revenue Commission of Illinois recently 
adopted a resolution to tax the banks and bankers of that State one-half of one per 
cent. per annum, payable quarterly. The deposits of Chicago, according to a 
leading banker, average $70,000,000 per annum. One-half of one per cent. is 
$350,000, or $87,500 per quarter. This is really paying tax on a debt, for that is 
what the bank owes. The law only requires a person to pay tax on what he owns. 
The /nuter-Ocean says: 

There is, be it remembered, nothing to prevent the entire banking business from 
being done under National law. There is no element of monopoly in the charter 
rights of existing banks. It follows that any system of bank taxation which would 
impose a burden upon State banks and private banks from which the National 
banks would be exempt would result in driving all banking business into the Na- 
tional system. In other words, any attempt to derive revenue from banks which 
would not apply to National banks would be null and void, so far as concerns the 
development of revenue, and that, we take it, is what the commissioners have in 
view, and not the wiping out of all except National banks. 

Congress specifically has provided the methods by which National banks should be 
taxed for municipal and State purposes, and they cannot be taxed for those pur- 

ses in any other way. ‘The law reads: 

‘** Nothing herein shall prevent all the shares in any association from being in- 
cluded inthe valuation of the personal property of the owner or holder of such shares 
in assessing taxes imposed by authority of the State within which the association is 
located ; but the legislature of each State may determine and direct the manner 
and place of taxing all the shares of National banking associations located within 
the State, subject only to the two restrictions, that the taxation shall not be ata 
greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens of such State, and that the shares of any National banking association 
owned by non-residents of any State shall be taxed in the city or town where the 
bank is located, and not elsewhere. Nothing herein shall be construed to exempt 
the real property of associations from either State, county, or municipal taxes to 
the same extent, according to its value, as other real property is taxed.” 
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—— ENGLAND’sS new House of Commons has twenty-five bankers as members. 


—— THE Pennsylvania Railroad recently burned up 1,500 useless coal cars to get 
the old iron in them. 
IT is said on alleged respectable authority that more than half a milion 
pounds of willow leaf were shipped from Shanghai last year as green tea—a large 
proportion of it coming to America. 
THE awards by the Court of Alabama Claims in the second class of war-pre- 
mium cases amount to a fraction over $10,500,000, divided among 11,300 claimants. 


—- I. V. WILLIAMSON, one of the richest men in Philadelphia, ‘is sized 
up at $16,000,000. He is 73 years old, a bachelor with good habits. He gives 
liberally in charities, but does not spend more than $3,000 for his own account. 

CHARTERED BANKS OF CANADA.—The statement for 1885 of the Chartered 

Banks of Canada shows assets of $227,863,547, and liabilities of $147,449,253. 
This, as compared with the statement of 1884, exhibits an increase of $12,076,035 
in assets, and $12,065,315 in liabilities. 
THE will of a German citizen, of Wisconsin, which was contested on the 
ground that it was written in the English language, and that the testator could not 
read that language, has been sustained by the Supreme Court, which ruled that the 
law does not require that a testator should be able to read his will. 


CREDITORS HAPPILY SURPRISED.—The creditors of the old banking house of 
Charles H. Sweet & Co., of Boston, having been paid the principal in full, were 
notified on January 7th that the interest due on their claims would be paid before 
the end of the month. The firm failed about three years ago for $380,000. 


VicksBurRG’s NEw BANK.—The Merchants’ National Bank of Vicksburg, Miss., 
has recently organized with a capital of $100,000. Mr. C. O Willis is president, 
and Mr. W. S. Jones, cashier. Mr. Jones was formerly cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Vicksburg, and has all the character and experience necessary to 
make the Merchants’ National a pronounced success. 


FroM CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCcIScO.—The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company has sent out a little pamphlet of eight pages, which describes 
the trip from Chicago to San Francisco over its short line and connections, the 
Union Pacific Railway and the Central Pacific Railroad. ‘The little book men- 
tions many of the numerous important places along this route, and it indicates 
briefly and in satisfactory manner what the accommodations and attractions for the 
traveler are. A running, colored, bird’s-eye view map at the tops of the pages 
shows the comparative altitude of the many cities and points of interest. ‘The 
distance from Chicago to San Francisco by this route is 2,355 miles, and the tinte 
consumed in making the trip four and one-half days. In going from Chicago, 
about 600 feet above the sea level, one goes right up over the Rocky and Sierra 
Nevada mountains at a height of 8,000, and down to San Francisco, less than 
1,000 feet. By this route, through Northern Illinois and Central Iowa, the traveler 
passes Des Moines, Omaha, Cheyenne, Denver, Great Salt Lake, Carson City and 
Sacramento. Everything in the way of checking baggage, providing berths, eat- 
ing, and other accommodations is looked after with the most scrupulous care, the 
aim being first and always to secure the comfort of the passengers. Persons going 
from all parts of the East to the far West would do well to consider the Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul route, concerning which they may obtain minute informa- 
tion by addressing A. V. H. Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
OBITUARY. 

Mr. Henry P. Kipper, the noted Boston and New York banker, died on the 
afternoon of the 28th of January, at the Brevoort House, in this city, at the age of 
sixty-six years and ten days. Mr. Kidder was born in Boston, and was the head 
of the house of Kidder, Peabody & Co. of that city and New York. Among his 
many generous acts may be mentioned the fact that as soon as he knew that the 
Boston subscriptions in aid of the sufferers by the Chicago fire were to pass through 
his house, he telegrephed the Chicago authorities to draw on him for $100,000, 
before he had received a dollar. He made numerous gifts unostentatiously to 
benevolent charitable and philanthropic undertakings. He was, in short, a unique 
figure in a unique age. 
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ANOTHER BOND CALL.—The Secretary of the Treasury issued, on January 2oth, 
the 133d call for bonds. It is for redemption of $10,000,000 bonds of the 3 per 
cent. loan of 1882. The principal and accrued interest will be paid March 1, 1886, 
and interest will cease on that day. 


CENTRAL RAILROAD AND BANKING COMPANY OF GEORGIA.—This company ex- 
ercises the triple functions of owning and leasing railroads, banking, and operating 
a steamship line. The company owns 312 miles and operates a total of 895 miles 
of railroad, and runs steamers over a route of 250 miles. The surplus over 
charges, before deducting the dividend, was, according to a recent statement, $2908,- 
368 In this statement only the net earnings of the Ocean Steamship Company 
are given. Interest and dividends received on investments are included in the 


bank earnings. 


TAXING OF NATIONAL BANKS.—A new legal question of some importance is 
coming up in some of the Massachusetts cities with respect to the taxing of Na- 
tional banks. The United States law says, National banks shall not be taxed at a 
larger rate, by State and municipal authority, than other moneyed capital. In Mas- 
sachusetts the shares of capital stock of National banks are taxed by an exceptional 
method. The city or town Assessors lay the taxes, which are collected by city and 
town collectors ; the portion laid on shares owned by citizens of the town where the 
bank is located belongs to the town Treasury, and the remainder is sent, by the 
town Treasurer, to the State Treasurer, to be distributed to towns where other 
stockholders reside. Deposits in Savings banks are not subject to municipal tax- 
ation, but are taxed directly by the State, at the rate of 4% per cent. National bank 
shares are taxed in most of the towns at about triple that rate. The Boston and 
New Bedford banks have decided to plead the United States law, and in New Bed- 
ford the taxes were paid last October under protest. Now the State Treasurer calls 
for the portion due him as a distributing agent, and the city declines to hand it 
over, understanding that if the money goes to the State Treasury it is distributed 
all over the State, and if the assessment of the taxes is decided by the courts to be 
illegal the city will have to refund it to the banks, and will never be able to get it 
back from the numerous towns and cities that have received it. 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from January No., page 553.) 


Banks & Obrig ; now A. Banks & Co. 
ALA.... Birmingham... Central Bank; now Berney National Bank. 
CAL.... Bod Mono Co. Bank; suspended. 
Conn... New Haven.... McAllister & Warren ; now H. C. Warren & Co. 
Dak.... De Smet..... . Bank of De Smet; now First National Bank. 
. Devil’s Lake... Bank of Devil’s Lake ; suspended. 
. Park River..... Park River Bank ; now First National Bank. 
. Pembina Pembina Co. Bank; now First National Bank. 
. Washington.... Towers & Green; suspended, 
Indianapolis... Ritzinger & Co. ; suspended. 
. Eagle Grove... Odenheimer, Miller & Co. ; now First National Bank. 
.. New Sharon... Kalbach & Sons; succeeded by Johnson Bros. 
. Garden City. . Garden City Bank; now First National Bank. 
Harper Exchange Bank; now Harper National Bank. 
, Kirwin Bank ; now First National Bank. 
.. Longton....... L. H. Amsbury & Co.; succeeded by Bank of Longton. 
.. Stockton Rooks Co. Bank; now First National Bank. 
Louisville. .... G. W. Norton & Co.; closed. 
H. M. Payson & Co.; dissolved ; continue same style. 
. Springfield..... J. G. Mackintosh & Co. ; removed to Holyoke. 
S. W. Webber & Co. ; succeeded by J. T. Reynolds & Co. 
Bank of Detroit ; now First National Bank. 
. Lu -Verne...... Bank of Lu Verne; now First National Bank. 
Golden City.... Aldrich, Niles & Co. ; now J. W. Aldrich. 
Burr, Hunt & Co. ; now Jacob Hunt & Co. 
Norfolk B’k (Burrows & Egbert) ; now C. B. Burrows, pro. 
Prospect Savings Bank ; succeeded by J. M. Leighner. 
. Belton First National Bank; in voluntary liquidation. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
( Monthly List, continued from January No., page 551.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. 
i AS See Twelfth Ward Bank..... 


ALA.. 


i 
DAK.... 


ILL. 


n ° 
IOWA... 


KANSAS. 
co 


. Birmingham... Berney National Bank.. 


$ 100,000 William Berney, Pr. 


. Livingstone.... Brown Bros ............. 


Grand J unction Commercial Bank.. 
eee First National Bank . ened a 


50,000 Fred. W. Rogers, Pr. F 


$ 
Bloomington... Farmers’ Banuk........... 
$ 10,000 David H. Henry, /*r. 


» BP SR, news First National Bank..... 


_ $50,000 John H. Carroll, Pr. 
Pembina....... First National Bank...... 
E. Booker, Pr. 


$ 50,000 
S 4 — are Edwards Co. Se 


25,000 Geo. T. Mulford, Pr. 
Metamora...... Metamora Bank... ...... 
(Peter & David Schertz) 


- Mount Carmel.. Cowling, Evans & Co.... 


New Sharon.... Johnson Bros............ 


- Eagle Grove... First National Bank...... 


$ 50,000 H. A. Miller, Pr. 
Ellsworth...... Central National Bank.. 
C. F. McGrew, Pr. 


, Meee. .« ..<. Goeity DOG... «s+ cece: 


$ 30,000 William A. Waugh, Pr. 


.. Garden City... First National Bank...... 


0,000 Charles E. Niles, Pr. 


$ 50, 
_ £a-ee Halstead National Bank.. 


Jacob Linn, Pr. 


» BRIGEE oc ccceve Harper National Bank.. 


$ 50,000 Joseph Munger, Pr. 


. Oxford .... a .. Sumner Co. Bank........ 


25,000 L. J. Buchanan, Pr. 


5 
, SEVETY ..cccceee The Bank of Severy...... 


Samuel C. Marshall, Pr. 


, Boeke. ... cee First National Bank...... 


$50,000 Charles C. Woods, Pr. 


. Wamego...... First National Bank...... 


75,000 J. C. Rogers, Pr. 
Providence. ... Providence Banking Co.. 
Henry Givens, Pr. 


. Portland....... Pullen, Crocker & Co..... 


', Springfield... . Fennessy, Armstrong & 

; Miantesscade Ionia Co. Savings Bank 
$ 30,000 Humphrey R. Wagar, Pr. 
. Perr First wey Bank...... 
E. G. Holmes, Pr. 


$ 50,c00 
: te”. Hubbard Co. Bank...... 


Harry Billings, Pr. 


15,000 _ , 
. Lu Verne.... . First National Bank...... 


P. J. Kniss, Pr. 


50,000 
, Broken Bow.... Custer Co. National Bank 


Geo. C. Hickok, Pr. 


. Havana....... E. A. Dunham & Co..... 
. New Brighton... First Nat lof Staten Island 


Jas. M. Davis, Pr. 


. Harrison. ...... Citisens’ Bank. .....<. aol 


McMinnvilie.... Yam Hill Co. Bank...... 
J. C. Braly, Pr. 


$ 50 ,000 
. The Dalles..... First National Bank ..... 


$50,000 John S. Schenck, V. Pr. 


._ ££ The Seneca Bank........ 


20,000 Oliver M. Doyle, Pr. 


. Morristown.... First National Bank...... 


$ 50, 000 Geo. W. Folsom, Pr. 


, eee .. First National Bank...... 


S. Fowlkes, Pr. 


ee First National Bank...... 


$ 50,000 J. D. Davidson, Pr. 
Swanton....... OO ae 


CanaDa Niagara Falls.. Imperial Bank of Canada 





Edward Hay, Mgr, 


Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent, 
National Bank of the Republic. 
J. B. Cobbs, Cas. 
Chemical National Bank. 
Kountze Bros. 


seeeeeeeeenee 


ie Ba Post, Cas. 
American Exch, National Bank, 
Walter N. Carroll, Cas. 
American Exch. National Bank. 
G. W. Ryan, Cas. 
Hanover National Bank. 
Chas. A. Pace, Cas. 
Kountze Bros. 


Chase National Bank. 
Gilman, Son & Co, 
Gilman, Son & Co. 
A. N. Odenheimer, Cas. 
J. W. Powers, Cas. 
Bank of North America. 
John Y. Waugh, Cas. 
Tradesmen’s National Bank. 
Chas. E. Merriam, Cas. 
J. H. McNair, Cas. 
Fourth National Bank. 
H. C. Munger, Cas. 
National Park Bank. 
J. C. Brewster, Cas. 


H. C. Reins, Cas. 
Merchants’ National Bank. 
Robert Scott, Cas. 
National Park Bank. 
Levi A. Doris, Cas. 
Green & Bateman. 
Co. Merchants’ Exch. Nat’l Bank, 
Ninth National Bank. 
Josiah E. Just, Cas. 
Corbin Banking Co. 
O. D. Brown, Cas. 
Corbin Banking Co. 
James Billings, Cas. 
Gi iiman, Son & Co. 
W. P. Hurlbut, Cas. 
Chauncy Abbott, Cas. 
National Park Bank. 
Cyrus Walser, Cas. 
Frank Bowles, Cas. 


eee ee ee ee ee 


“eer ever eee 


H. M. Beall, Cas. 
National Park Bank. 
J. W. Stribling, Cas. 


J.B. ‘ae = +i 


American National Exch. Bank. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIUER. 





(Monthly List, continued from January No. page 552.) 


Bank and place. Elected. ln place of 
. ‘ W. J. Cameron, Pr..... W. A. Walker, Jz. 
- First National Bonie ome 1 es Wo SE, CO nccccce W. J. Cameron. 
gnam. { T.O. Smith, As. Cas.... E. W. Linn. 
. First National Bank, Boulder.. Andrew J. Macky, /r.... I. Phillips. 
. First Nat. Bank, Fort Collins.. L. E. Hinckley, Cas..... W. G. Bixby. 
Conn... Ansonia National Bank, Chas. H. Pine, Pr.... . Thomas Wallace. 
Ansonia, Fred. M. Drew, Cas..... Charles H. Pine. 
. National Exchange Bank, J. R. Redfield, Pr....... F, B. Cooley. 
Hartford. W. S. Wooster, Cas..... J. R. Redfield. 
.. Windham Nat. B., Willimantic. Guilford Smith, Pr...... T. Ramsdell. 
. N’1 ‘T’desmen’s B’k, New Haven W. T. Fields, Cas....... Geo. A. Butler. 
... First National Bank, Canton.. J. H. Gale, Cas......... E. P. Brown. 
. Washington L. & T. Co., Pierre W. I. Hulett, Sec....... Geo.. F. Bansom,* 
. First National Bank, 4 Jas. M. Schumacker, Pr. J. Clark. 
Jacksonville.  R. O. Cooley, Cas...... J. M. Schumacker. 
National Bank of Augusta.... Geo. R. Sibley, Pr...... Z. McCord. 
Union National Bank, Chicago. C. R. Cummings, Pr.... W. C. D. Grannis 
. Metropolitan Nat. B’k, Chicago. W. D. Preston, Cas..... H. A. Ware. 
. First Nat’l Bank, Farmer City.. J. B. Lewis, Pr.......... R. O. Crawford. 
... First Nat. Bank, La Grange . John M. Preston, Cas....S.Shepardson. , 
.. City National Bank, Goshen... A. L. Hubbell, ?7....... J. H. Defrees.* 
. Central Nat. Bank, Greencastle. R. L. O’Hair, Pr........ R. Z. Lockridge. 
. Meridian Nat. B’k, Indianapolis W. P. Gallop, Pr....... D. Macy 
. First Nat. Bank, Griswold..... R. L. Brown, Cas...... F. L. Brown, Acé’g. 
. Nat’] State B’k, Mt. Pleasant... R. H. Gillis, Cas........ J. H. Whitney. 
.. Ottumwa Nat. Bank, Ottumwa. M. Bb. Hutchinson, Cas.M. B. Hutchinson, A’é. 
. First National Bank, . 6. L Richards, Pr....... J. Shade. 
Rock Rapids.) C. H. Huntington, Cas., B. &. Richards. 
. Farmers’ N. B’k, Webster City. W. P. Miller, Cas....... H. A, Miller. 
...People’s Nat. Bk, Clay Centre- J. B. Quimby, /7....... H. H. Taylor. 
. First Nationa] Bank, Osborn... Frank Knox, Cas....... W. F. Earls. 
.. First National Bank, Salina.... J. M. Fuller, fr......... W. L. Hardison. 
. Washington N. B., Washington John B. Sofield, Pr...... A. Harrington. 
Second National Bank, | J. Stone Walker, Pr..... W. M. Irvine. 
Richmond. i John B. Walker, Cas.... J. S. Walker. 
State Nat. Bank, New Orleans. J. W. Kilbreth, Pr...... S. H. Kennedy. 
Second National Bank, Bangor. Geo. A. Crosby, Cas..... W.S. Dennett. 
- Hallowell Nat. Bank, Hallowell A. K. Perry, Cas........ A. D. Knight. 
First National Bank y Robert Shriver, Pr....... Joseph Shriver. 
Cumberland. | J. L. Griffith, Cas....... E. T. Shriver. 
. Amesbury Nat. B’k, Amesbury. E. S. Feltch, Pr......... A. M. Huntington. 
.. Third National Bank, Boston.. Moses Williams, Pr..... P, L. Everett. 
.. Franklin Co. Nat. B., Greenfield H. O. Edgerton, Cas.... A. M. Thayer. 
. Marblehead N. B., Marblehead. John F. Harris, Pr...... I, C. Wyman. 


.. Warren Nat. Bank, Peabody... C. Warren Osborn, Pr.. L. Allen. 
. Shelburne Falls Nat’! Bank, H. H. Mayhew, Pr J. B. Bardwell. 


——crt..s°  ° @ °@°&- ' ‘°** 
. First National Bank, it  tnasécae sens A. C. Cobb. 
Kalamazoo. | A. C. Cobb, Ass’t Cas.... sa necees 
.. First National Bank, Paw Paw. E. F. Park, Cas......... F, E, Stevens. 
.. Three Rivers N.B., Three Rivers John Cox, Pr........... Henry Hall, dct'g. 
. First National Bank, j H. J. Spencer, 7y....... G. W. Holland. 
Brainerd, {| A. F. Ferris, Cas....... H. J. Spencer. 
. German-American Nat. Bank, | Edgar Hull, Pr......... C. A. Hull. 
St. Cloud.) F. M. Morgan, Cas...... E. Hull. 
Merchants’ Nat’l, Kansas City.. John C. Gage, Pr....... F. L. Underwood. 
.. First National Bank, Mexico ..G. B. Macfarlane, Pr.... R. W. Tureman. 
.. Citizens’ Nat. B’k, Kansas City. W. H. Seeger, Cas ..... P. E. Chappell. 


* Deceased 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
NEB.... First National Bank, Blue Hill. Henry Gund, Py....... . C. Koehler. 

« .. First Nat’l Bank, Humboldt... Jas. K. Liggett, Cas....C. E. Waite. 
P . Norfolk Nat’l Bank, Norfolk.. J. A. Read, Act’g Cas... L. Ley. 
u First National Bank, Sutton. . Isaac N. Clark, Pr....... G. H. Cowles. 
«  ,. First National Bank, Wayne... F. A. Dearborn, Cas..... D.C. Patterson. 
» .. First Nat. Bank, West Point... E. K. Valentine, Pr..... J. C. Simpson, 
. . York National Bank, York.... E. M. Battis, Cas........ L. Love. 


N. H... First National Bank, Concord. Chas, G. Remick, Cas... GG Remick, Act, 
. Lake National Bank, Wolfboro I. W. Springfield, Pr.... B. Folsom. 


N. J.... Bloomsbury N. B’k, Bloomsbury T. T. Hoffman, Pr...... C. Alspaugh. 
* _.. Cumberland National Bank, | Wm. G. Nixon, Pr...... C. E. Elmer. 
Bridgeton. { Frank M. Riley, Cas..... W. G. Nixon, 
e  .. First National Bank, Clinton.. James R. Kline, /r..... R. Foster. 
" . Mt. Holly Nat. B’k, Mt. Holly. B. F. Lee, Cas.......... F. Armstrong. 
s .. North Ward Nat. B., Newark. J. W. Lushear, Cas..... W. Robotham. 
« .. Second Nat. Bank, Red Bank.. J. A. Throckmorton, Pr. . S. Applegate. 
« . First National Bank, Aug. P. Hann, Cas...... Hi. Henne 
a Louis J. Hann, Ass’/ Cas. A. P. Hann, 
N. MEx. Albuquerque Nat’l, Albuquerque Jos. Bell, Pr............ G. F. Chalender. 
# .. First National Bank, Socorro... W. B. Slaughter, Pr.... J. W. Terry. 
N. Y.... First National Bank, Amenia.. Geo. H. Swift, Pr....... D. Guernsey. 
a . Putnam Co. Nat. B’k, Carmel.. Ambrose Ryder, Pr..... Sylvester Mabie.* 
« , First National Bank, Franklin. F. W. Bartlett, Cas...... C. Noble. 
« ,, First National Bank, Olean.... A. F. Eaton, Cas ....... L. F. Lawton. 
« .. Owego National Bank, Owego. Charles E. Parker, Pr... G. B. Goodrich. 
# ., Sag Harbor Sav. B. Sag Harbor R. H. Harris, 77....... Wm. Lowen.* 
«  ,. First National Bank, Wellsville Edward I. Farnum, /v.. H. N. Lewis. 
N. C.... First National Bank, Asheville, W. H. Penland, Cas.... W. H. Penland, /’é. 
OHIO... City National Bank, Akron. ... F. W. Butler, Cas. - . J. F. Uhler. 
»  ,. First Nat’l Bank, Bridgeport... W. W. Holloway, Pr... E. P. Rhodes. 
# .. Second National Bank, Bucyrus M. J. Monnett, Pr..... . G. W. Hull. 
s  .,, First Nat’l Bank, Circleville. . . G. G. Stouch, "Asst Cas, W. M. Drum. 
«  ,. Nat. B. of Commerce, Cleveland F. E. Rittman, a G. A. Garretson. 
w ., Second National B’k, Greenville A. F. Koop, nsiiah ced W. H. Kerlin. 
«  ., First National Bank, Lorain... David Wallace, Pr...... W. A. Braman. 
w  ,, First Nat’l Bank, Mt. Gilead... Allen Severing, Pe eisks W. Hull. 
w ., Northern Nat’l Bank, Toledo... W. A. Eggleston,Cas.W. A. ~— Ac’ g. 
« .. Wayne Co. Nat. B’k, Wooster. A. G. Coover, . “eae J. G. Hartman. 
« ., Xenia National Bank Xenia... A. S. Frazer, ~ eatin J. C. Brown. 
w .,, Citizens’ National Bank, Xenia J. D. Edwards, Pr Wienavaie J. W. King. 
» ,., Champaign Nat. Bank, Urbana. W. R. BEN, GR ces ccc H. P. Espey. 
Keystone National Bank, Erie. J. F. Downing, | Gt tee O. Noble. 
w  ., First Nat’l Bank, Greencastle . J. K. Davidson, Pr...... J. B. Crowell. 
« ., Greenville Nat. B’k, Greenville. A. F. Henlein, Pr....... J. Keck. 
« .,, First Nat. Bank, McKeesport. Jas. S. Kuhn, Cas....... Thos, Penney. 
#  .. First National Bank, Marietta.. John Musser, Pr........ J. Zigler. 
s ., Farm. & Mec. Nat. B’k, Mercer B. Magoffin, Pr......... R. V. Belles. 
w ., First Nat. Bank Lock Haven...M. Fredericks, Pr....... G. Kintzing. 
e .,, Independence N.B. Philadelphia R. L. Austin, Cas....... W. B. Moore. 
# ,, Commercial Nat. B., Pittsburgh H. W. Bickel, Cas...... J. A. Knox, Acé'g. 
« ., Farmers’ Nat. Bank, Reading.. Cyrus Rick, Cas......... H. H. Muhlenberg. 
# ., National Bank of Spring City.. Daniel Latshaw, Pr..... C. S. Francis. 
« .., Citizens’ Nat’l Bank, Warren.. - = Page — 1. 
. : . I. C. Wardwell, Pr.. J. Lawless. 
R. I.... First National Bank, Bristol, 1 + W-Church, Cas...... M. Bennett. 
— C. H. Manchester, a: |: enasence 
«  .. Centreville Nat. B., Centreville. Enos Lapham, se 
« .. Fourth Nat. Bank, ’ Providence. B. W. eee R. B. Chapman. 
S.C.... Bank of Charleston N. B. A., Rudolph Seigling, Pr.... W. C. Courtney. 


« ,. First National Bank, Charleston Henry I. Greer, Act ‘Cas. W. E. Breese. 
TEx.... Texas Nat’l Bank, San Antonio. A. A. Fe Cas... A.A. Alexander, 4’ f4 


UTaH... Deseret Nat. B., Salt Lake Cp Fs CA OL. . cv cccces Wm. Jennings. 
People’s Nat. Bank, Brattleboro Julius J. Estey, Pr....... P. Starr. 

#  ,, First National Bank, Horace Fairbanks, /r... L. P. Poland. 

St. Johnsbury. } Be Gas es Gh ccc cans G, May. 

e .. Lyndonville N. B., Lyndonville L. B. Harris, Pr........ S. Bradley. 
Was. T. First National Bank, Seattle... Geo. W. Harris, Pr..... J. R. Lewis. 

»  ,, First Nat. Bank, Spokane Falls James N. Glover, Pr.... F. R. Moore. 
Wis.... National Bank of § Robert Shiells, Pr....... H. Hewitt, Sr. 


Neenah. { Alex. McNaughton, Cas.. R. Shiells. 


* Deceased. 
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3431 
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3433 
3434 
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(Continued from January No., page 551.) 
Name and Place. President, Cashier. 
First National Bank............. E. G. Holmes, 


Detroit, MINN. 
Council Bluffs National Bank....A. C. Burnham, 


Oren D. Brown, 


Council Bluffs, Ia. J. N. Brown, 
First National Bank............ P. J. Kniss, 
Lu Verne, MINN. W. P. Hurlbut, 
Lynn National Bank............ John Macnair, 
Lynn, MAss, Jas. E. Jenkins, 
Merchants’ National Bank....... C. O. Willis, 
Vicksburg, MIss. W. S. Jones, 
Harper National Bank.......... Joseph Munger, 
Harper, KAN. H. C. Munger, 
First National Bank............ George W. Folsom, 
Morristown, TENN. George S. Crouch, 
First National Bank............ J. D. Davidson, 
Coleman, TEXAS. J. B. Coleman, 
First National Bank............ J. C. Rogers, 
Wamego, KAN. Robert Scott, 
First National Bank............ John H. Carroll, 
De Smet, DAK. Walter N. Carroll, 
First National Bank........... . David H. Beecher, 
Park River, DAK. Sidney Clarke, 
First National Bank............ Fred. W. Rogers, 
Ashton, DAK. Fred. W. Kamman 
First National Bank............ Lewis E. Booker, 
Pembina, DAK. G. W. Ryan, 
First National Bank............ H. A. Miller, 
Eagle Grove, IA. A. N. Odenheimer, 
First National Bank............ Chas. C. Woods, 
Stockton, KAN. H. C. Reins, 
First National Bank..... eiakay John S. Schenck, V. Jr. 
The Dalles, Or. H. M. Beall, 
Berney National Bank ........ William Berney, 
Birmingham, ALA. J. B. Cobbs, 
Halstead National Bank-:... .... Jacob Linn, 


Halstead, KAN J. H. McNair, 


First Nat. Bank of Staten Island. James M. Davis, 


New Brighton, N. Y. Cyrus Walser, 


Custer Co, National Bank....... George C. Hickok, 
Broken Bow, NEB. Chauncy Abbott, 
First National Bank............ J. S. Fowlkes, 
Bryan, TEx. J. W. Howell, 
Central National Bank.......... C. F. McGrew, 


Ellsworth, KAN, J. W. Powers, 





Capital. 
$ 50,000 
100,000 
50,000 
100,000 
100,000 
50,000 
59,000 
50,000 
75,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
100,000 
50,000 
100,000 
50,000 
100, 000 


50,000 


A USEFUL PosTaL SCALE.—Cook’s Automatic Postal Scale is a very finished 
weighing apparatus, designed to meet the need of something simple, convenient, 


and correct, and merits especial mention. 


It has secured the award of merit from 


the New Orleans Exposition and from the American Institute on two occasions. 
Its novelty consists in its self-adjusting weights, giving instantly the weight of the 
article and the amount of postage to be paid. A single indicator tells the whole 
story. The manufacturers of these scales are represented by Mr. A M. Fowler, jr., 


339 Broadway. 


The scales are heartily commended by all who have used them, 


and no bank or banker should be without one. They form a useful and ornamental 
adjunct to a private library also, and are, considering their merit, comparatively in- 


expensive. 


We know of nothing for the same purpose that equals them. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The month of January has been disappointing, both to speculators and the 
business community generally. Instead of the January boom that had been 
predicted by the Wall Street bulls, there has been a most decided January 
thaw in the stock market, that has not only melted away their prospective 
castles in the air, but also a good percentage of their previous six months’ 
profits. With the last day of the old year ended this prospective boom in 
Wall Street. Since then, with few exceptions, the market has been gradu- 





ally but steadily receding, and the pools which had loaded up in December 


for a further rise, have found that the facts pointed out for two preceding 
months in this article were more stubborn things than bull pools. Those 
facts were patent to everybody who cared to look at them, both in and out 
of Wall Street. The chief of these was that the advance in stocks from 
July to January had more than discounted the partial improvement in gen- 
eral business, and that putting up rates would not enable railroads to earn 
an increase in dividends to warrant any further advance, even if it would 
be sufficient to maintain that already secured. The reason given for that pre- 
diction, was the absence of a good export demand for any of our great 


Staples, except corn, and that there was little prospect of any general in- 


crease. The enormous falling off in east-bound tonnage from Chicago, in 
January, has fully sustained the soundness of that reason, while the possi- 
bility of snow blockades, to still further reduce the winter earnings of rail- 
ways then alluded to, has been realized. 

But the great underlying fact was, that the improvement in business was 
not general nor nearly so great and permanent as had been expected, when 
that hitherto correct barometer of general trade, the iron interests, started up, 
with increasing demand, followed by better prices for their manufactures. 
It turned out, however, that the principal buyers were those same railroads 
whose stocks had gone up so sharply on the anticipation of general improve- 
ment. Hence, it will be seen that these two accepted barometers—one of 
speculation, and the other of legitimate business—have proved false, for the 
evident reason that each was influenced by the other, and by their immediate 
speculative temperature, and not by the natural atmospheric conditions that 
existed outside the stock market and the iron trade. The early activity in 
the dry-goods market last Fall was also another deceptive sign of returning 
general prosperity, and for very much the same causes. The basis of 
this improvement last August and September, like that of the Trunk 
Line declaration of peace, was the large crops that were then assured. 
‘* Good crops, good trade,” was an old commercial proverb, as sacred and 
infallible in the popular mind as the other, that, ‘‘ As the iron trade goes, 
so goes all trade.” But that these old maxims were destined to fail was 
certain unless we experienced a restoration of our export trade, by which 
good crops would bring remunerative prices to the agricultural classes, thus 
enabling them to buy goods more freely; at the same time giving employment 
to the transportation interests, which had been ordering new equipment from 
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the iron trade, and also the middlemen and commercial classes whereby they 
would be enabled to suspend the economies of the past three years. 

Unfortunately for the whole country, none of these conditions have been 
realized, for the simple reason that we have lost the bulk of our export 
trade for the time being, if not permanently. This is why the dry-goods 
’ trade has been disappointing since early last Fall. It is the reason that the 
activity in the iron trade has decreased the. past month, and it is why the 
stock market has declined, because of reduced instead of increased earnings. 
Of course, the snow blockades have aggravated this. But the loss, from 
being unable to run when there was little to carry, was not as great as 
where busy: The stock market has also sagged back again from another 
cause, whose potency was explained at length in our last. That was the 
loss of Mr. Vanderbilt’s support, which had put it up for six months before 
his death. That this could not be withdrawn when there was none other 
to take its place without unfavorably affecting the prices of stocks, was 
then pointed out. It was a shock to this market, which not only ended 
all hope of a further advance under existing conditions, but made a reaction 
almost certain. Up to that time the public had been free buyers of stocks. 
Since his death it has been a seller, and only for a short time late in Decem- 
ber and early in January, has it been a free buyer of railway mortgages. 
This has been equally true of this country and of Europe, until both specu- 
lative and investment demand have fallen off and left the market for both 
stocks and bonds to the professional speculators and the bull pools, which 
had been formed in December preparatory to the ‘‘ January boom” that never 
came. This tendency has no doubt been aggravated by'the advance in ster- 
ling exchange to a gold exporting point, and by the silver question. But the 
gold scare has been the direct result of the loss of exports, which has neces- 
sitated, and may still necessitate, the shipping of gold, while the loss in exports 
itself is due largely to the decline in silver caused by the overproduction under 
our compulsory coinage act, which has enabled England to buy her wheat in 
India and other silver countries 15 cents per bushel cheaper without silver. 
This change in the situation is seen in the rapid increase in the surplus 
bank reserve for the past month, and in the reduced rate for money again, 
both of which are fatal to improvement in bvsiness. Indeed, the continued 
small movement in merchandise, the depression in most of our produce markets, 
the lightest exports in years, gold exports, higher sterling exchange, cheaper 
money, accumulation of idle money in bank, the silver agitation and the re- 
action in stocks from the withdrawal of public support, both for speculative 
and investment account, are indices of anything but a general improvement in 
business. The one thing lacking, the one dark spot, is our export trade, upon 
which all others depend, or around which they stand, so closely allied as to be 
seriously affected thereby. Until this huge stumbling block to our National 
prosperity is removed, either by natural or legislative causes, the prospects of 
general and permanent improvement are not bright: An agricultural country, 
which we certainly are, cannot prosper unless its agricultural population is 
prosperous. They cannot prosper, no matter how large their crops may be, 
if no remunerative markets can be found. 

Were we an exporter of manufactured goods, there could be an outlet 
made at home for our surplus food, feed, and raw material, by stimulating 
our foreign trade. But we have been distinctively a producer of food for man, 
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feed for animal, and raw material for the manufacturers of the Old World, 
after supplying our own. Now, this function of commissary-general for 
Europe is being dispensed with, and our occupation being superseded, while 
those countries are foraging the rest of the’ world for their supplies. This 
agricultural independence of America, on the part of Europe, is the result of 
a commercial revolution that has been going on for several years. Although 
that independence has been hastened by three abundant crop years the world 
over, and rendered more complete, possibly, than it can remain, on average 
normal crops. Yet the tendency is toward still more complete independence 
of us, on account of the settled policy of Europe, and especially of England, 
to develop her own colonies, by which she can make new markets for her 
own goods in exchange for the products of their soil, keep her gold at home, 
and avoid the tax imposed upon the staples of commerce in this country 
only, by speculators. Short crops may help us, temporarily, to secure a larger 
portion of this trade. But it cannot be restored permanently except by a 
radical change in the policy of this country, by which an interchange of goods 
upon equal terms with these countries, for which we must hereafter compete, can 
be made. This would require an abolition of speculation in staples of commerce, 
and commercial treaties based upon reciprocal trade. These are two changes so 
radical and considered as so opposed to our commercial and manufacturing interests, 
that there is little prospect of their being made, at present, at least, as the com- 
mercial exchanges and the manufacturers’ associations of the country would 
solidly oppose them. What, then, can be done, is asked on every hand, to 
remove or mitigate this great misfortune that stands as a bar to a general re- 
covery in business. The only alternative is to turn our attention to other in- 
dustries. But what shall fhese be? Cotton, the great staple of the South, 
like wheat and provisions, the great staples of the West, is being gradually 
superseded in European markets by the products of British colonies. The 
live beef and fresh meat trade which has recently made up, in part, for our 
Joss of the provision trade with Europe, is being underdone by the cheaper 
beef of South America, and the cheaper and better mutton of New Zealand 
and Australia. Corn and petroleum are the two only large export staples of 
which we still hold anything like control of the markets of the world. We 
may extend corn culture if we can enlarge our exports. And, to do this, we 
must compete with ail the cheap feeding-stuffs of Europe as well as with the 
Danubian corn belt. But speculation puts its tax on these two staples also. We 
cannot much further extend our grazing interests profitably, with provisions as 
cheap as now, unless it be in the direction of wool-growing. And here we 
come into what has been regarded as an unequal competition with these same 
British colonies, which England has developed beyond all precedent in the past 
five years by building railroads and cheapening transportation to and into the 
heart of those countries. In addition, English capital has been invested in 
land and industries and irrigation works throughout those colonies where Brit- 
ish enterprise and trade have gone to stay. There seems to be but one 
sure and permanent road out of our dilemma. That is, to adopt a national 
policy which shall hold intact our home markets for home manufactures, 
but at the same time reduce the cost of production sufficiently to enable 
American manufacturers to compete with those of Europe for the trade of 
the Western Hemisphere; and then, to establish quick and frequent com- 
munication with our sister countries of the New World. Thus we 
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could consume our surplus food, feed and raw material at home, or 
rather we would have no surplus to sell, which would render us more 
independent of Europe than she now is. of us. Indeed, such is the mani- 
fest commercial and industrial destiny of this country. Any nation with 
natural advantages that give her agricultural equality, if not supremacy, 
over her neighbors, has the foundation for a manufacturing supremacy 
which England never possessed and never can. Yet she became the indus- 
trial mistress of the world, and with it the commercial master and the fi- 
nancial center. She adopted a wise commercial policy, in advance of other 
nations, notwithstanding she labored under natural disadvantages greater than any 
other manufacturing country of Europe, because she neither produced her food and 
feed supplies nor raw material. This country produces all, and without limit, 
while we have 3,000 miles of ocean between us and our European rivals to 
protect us from their competition on this continent. Indeed, the freight and 
charges on food for man and feed for animals, and on raw material across 
the Atlantic, and back again to this country, on the manufactured product, is 
protection in itself that will eventually close our own markets against Europe ; 
while the saving of that 3,000 miles’ voyage on food, feed and raw material, 
will enable us to lay American goods down in any country of the Western 
Hemisphere and in China and Eastern Asia as cheaply, if not more so, than 
any country in Europe. With such a national policy as this, our commer- 
cial marine would be restored again, and the American flag not only, but 
American manufactured goods, would be found in every port of the world. 
Following such commercial and industrial supremacy, would succeed the event- 
ual transfer of the financial center as well from London to New York, 
it having become the center of commerce and the halfway house between 
Europe and Asia. This is the future made possible by our location, ex- 
haustless and unlimited natural resources; and by manifest destiny, which 
the present apparent calamity, of the loss of our export trade in- raw mate- 
rial may hasten, and this great catastrophe prove a blessing in disguise, by 
which America shall become not only independent of Europe, but the mis- 
tress of the world; to which title it is proper she should succeed, as her 
mother country, Great Britain, is compelled by force of the natural laws of 
commerce to relinquish it. It is of this that the continued and now frequent 
transfers of the plants and works of British manufacturers to this country are 
the forerunners; and it is now time for our country to adopt a policy 
that will hasten this exodus of English capital, skill and trade to this side 
of the Atlantic. With such a policy, our agricultural interests will be pro- 
tected by home markets for all their surplus. Our transportation interests 
will find full employ in moving these crops to manufacturing centers instead 
of to Europe, while the English carrying trade in manufactured goods will 
be transferred to American vessels, and the profit on their manufacture and 
transportation to American pockets. Labor will find employment and the 
country permanent prosperity. 

As for the various markets, their course the past month was little changed, 
and for the most part prices have remained stationary under this widespread 
incubus upon our export demand. Wheat has had a reaction, and it looks as 
if the bottom on this crop had been turned,%as*consumption at home is at last 
overtaking the excess of supply in sight and will soon make the deficit in 
last crop felt. Petroleum has been down since the December manipulation, 
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partly in sympathy with stocks, but also on less export demand than expect. 
ed, and cotton has been left as severely alone by Europe as have our wheat 
and provisions; while stocks have accumulated South and North till specula- 
tion is unable to lift that market. In all these staples of exports the same 
state of affairs exists, except in corn, which has moved out as fast as it has 
come forward. That market has been in a healthy position, and it is the 
only one that has been, in which speculation and export demand are ele- 
ments in the situation. The dry-goods houses report about the same 
prospects for the spring trade as last year, while prices are still in buyer's 
favor, as the production has increased since the enlarged demand last Fall, 
which set mills going in anticipation of its continuance. Yet it is early in 
the year to judge well of the prospects of spring trade, especially as the 
snow blockades and extremely cold weather throughout the country have 
blocked or frozen everything and everybody up. ‘This has intensified the 
January dullness and discouragement, and it is reasonable to expect a brighter 
outlook a month hence, for which all will most devoutly wish. 
The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 
13386, Loans Specie. Legai Lenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Jan. 2.. $339,909,800 . $89,721,100 . $28,808,200 . $376,959,300 . $9,979,800 . $24,289,475 
‘¢ —g.-  339.873,700 . 93,082,100 . 31,117,700 . 383,397,600 . 9,854,800 . 28,350,400 
*€ 16... 3399345,900 . 97:072,200 . 33,419,400 » 389,902,600 . 4,804,000 . 331915995 
“* 23.. 338,697,700 . 98,284,300 . 34,287,400 . 389,832,700 . 9 690,400 . 35,113,526 
30-+ — 3371934,700 + 100,212,700 - — 33,432,400 - —3895954,700 - 9,559,600 . 36,156,425 
The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1886. Loans Specte. Legal lenders Deposits Circulation, 
Jan. 2.... «++ $153,895,600 .... $10,456,000 .... $3,781 400 .... 113,628,900 .... & 21,138,200 

*€ Q-sereees 1539703,200 .... 10,816,600 .... 3,632,900 .. . 113,616,900 .... 21,203,600 

*€ §16...+002 153,702,500 .... 10,991,100 ... 3,615,900 .... 114,200,800 .... 21,095,900 

hss seve 153,834,400 .... 11,302,900 .. . 3,745,600 .... 114,234,300 ... 20,775,100 

The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 

1856, Loans Reserves Deposits, Circulation, 
Jan. 2....000. $83,272,600 .... $27,079,600 .... $85,837000 .... $7,382,500 

a RE 82,902,200 =F 23,007,300 .... 85,520,800 cece 7,366,100 

PU iccets. 82,552,300 .... 27,810,100... 85,306,750 vee 71347,;000 

a Re 82,775,200... 27,405,600 .... 84,719,100... 7»334,500 

ee 
DEATHS. 


ARMSTRONG.—On January 10, aged thirty-seven years, FLOYD ARMSTRONG, 
Cashier of the Mount Holly National Bank, Mount Holly, N. J. 

CHILDs.—On December 26, aged fifty years, CHARLES H. CHILDS, Cashier 
of the Third National Bank, Providence, R. I. 

Coan.—On January 15, aged sixty-five years, WILLIAM F. Coan, President 
of the Clinton National Bank, Clinton, Iowa. 

DEFREES.—On December 21, JOSEPH H. DEFREEs, President of the City 
National Bank, Goshen, Ind. 

GREEN.—On December 23, aged eighty-seven years, JOHN O. GREEN, 
President of the Lowell Institute for Savings, Lowell, Mass. 

HoTOHKIss.—On December 16, aged thirty-one years, W. H. HOTCHKISS, 
Cashier of the First National Bank, Burnet, Texas. 

JENNINGS.—On January 15, aged sixty-two years, WILLIAM JENNINGS, Vice- 
president of the Deseret National Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

KippER.—On January 28, aged sixty-three years, HENRY P. Kippsr, of 
the firm of Kidder, Peabody & Co., of New York City and Boston. 

MABIE.—On January I, aged eighty years, SYLVESTER MABIE, President of 
the Putnam Co. National Bank, Carmel, N. Y. 








